GENER Leary, 
UNIV. OF mich, 


BEC 241910 * Poynd Timber Line 


A HALT TO LOOK FOR -GAME 
From a photograph by R. B. Hamilton. 
VOL. LXXV. No. 26, Dec. 24, 1910 
Price 10 Cents 
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This is the Stevens No. 520. 





The Stevens 6-shot Repeating Shotgun, No. 520, 
is a Natural Pointer. . 


When we first started building this gun, we gave 
the balance very careful attention. 


It is the best balanced Repeating Shotgun in the 
world. Its wonderful balance makes it point 
NATURALLY. 


This Natural Pointing Repeater, No. 520, lists 
at $25.00—Ask your Dealer. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company 


The Factory of Precision. 
Dept. 326. CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


THE JACK SERIES 


Best Books For Boys 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 





HE solution of the parents’ problem of providing for the growing boy reading at once healthy and 
satisfying to his craving for action and adventure. In the Jack Books the longing of the normal 
boy for Western stories is gratified, the interest is absorbed and the mind is unconsciously led to 

phases of life that are elevating and instructive. 

The books are the story of a young New York lad, sent to Stillwater ranch in the Rockies for his 
health, who becomes the companion of a veteran of the frontier. For each of six succeeding years he is 
led through new territory and experiences, accumulating much of the lore of plain and mountain, enriched 
with tales of the old West. 

Ranch life, travel and hunting on the lonely plains, Indian camps, mountain. 
climbing, trapping and canoeing are described. ‘There is not a dull page, and 
the author manages to put much of the spirit of the West into his books. Jack 
is a real boy, and the books are stories for live boys—not lectures in disguise: 


$1.25 per volume, postpaid. $7.50 per set 


Jack The Young Ranchman Jack The Young Canoeman 
Jack Among The Indians Jack The Young Trapper 
Jack In The Rockies Jack The Young Explorer 











FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
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PREFACF, 
INTRODUCTION. 


SNIPE-LIKE BIRDS. 
Woopcock, 
AMERICAN SNIPE. 


GALLINACEOUS BIRDS. 


THE AMERICAN QUAIL. 
QuaiL, BopwHiTE, PARTRIDGE. 


MASKED BoBwHITE. 
MountTAIN QUAIL. 
SCALED QUAIL. 


CALIFORNIA QUAIL, VALLEY QUAIL. 


GAMBEL’s QUAIL. 


MASSENA OF MEARNS’ QUAIL. 
THE AMERICAN GROUSE. 


Dusky GROUSE. 


CANADA GROUSE, SPRUCE PARTRIDGE. 


FRANKLIN’S GROUSE. 


RuFFED GROUSE, PARTRIDGE. 
WILLow PTARMIGAN. 


Rock PTARMIGAN. 


WHITE-TAILED PTARMIGAN. 


PINNATED GROUSE. 


SHARP-TAILED GROUSE. 


SAGE GROUSE. 


THE WILD TURKEY. 


PART Il 
UPLAND SHOOTING 
UPLAND SHOOTING. 


WoopcockK SHOOTING. 

SNIPE SHOOTING. 

QuaiL SHOOTING. 
BoBwHIrteE, 
VALLEY QUAIL. 
GAMBEL’s QUAIL. 
MounrTAIN QUAIL. 
ScALED QUAIL. 
MEARNS’ QUAIL. 


SHOOTING THE WOODS GROUSE. 


RUFFED GROUSE, 
Dusky GROUSE. 


PTARMIGAN SHOOTING. 


WILLow PTARMIGAN. 


SHOOTING THE PRAIRIE GROUSE. 


PINNATED GROUSE. 

SHARP-TAILED GROUSE. 

SAGE GROUSE. 
TURKEY SHOOTING. 
AIDS TO SHOOTING. 

CLOTHING. 

Guns AND Loaps. 

Doss. 


PART Ill 
THE SHOOTING OF THE FUTURE 


A Loox BACKWARD. 


TRANSPLANTING AMERICAN GAME Birps. 
DESTRUCTION AND PROTECTION. 


CoNcLUSION. 


Cloth. 


CONTENTS 


PART I 
AMERICAN GAME BIRDS. 
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AMERICAN 
GAME BIRD 
SHOOTING 


By George Bird Grinnell 


Com- 


Published December 8th. 
panion book to “American Duck 
Shooting,” by the same author. 
























PART I 


RuFFrep Grouse (Colored Plate). 
| 


| Woopcock on Nest. 


Nest oF Woopcock. 


Nest oF WILSON’s SNIPE. 


| MouNTAIN QUAIL. 
| SCALED QUAIL. 
|- CALIFORNIA QUAIL. 





Nest oF CALIFORNIA QUAIL. 


GAMBEL’s QUAIL. 


MASSENA oR Mearns’ QUAIL. 
SrerrA Dusky GroUSE AND YOUNG. 
| Dusky Grouse. 
| Canapa Grouse (After Audubon’s Plate). 
STRUTTING RUFFED GROUSE. 

| Tue DruMMING GROUSE. 
NEsT OF RuFFED GROUSE. 


Day-DREAMING. 


RuFFED GROUSE ON NEsT. 

WILLow PTARMIGAN IN ALASKA. 
WHITE-TAILED PTARMIGAN. 

PINNATED GROUSE AND NEST. 
SHaArr-TaILep Grouse (After Audubon’s 


Plate). 
SAGE GROUSE. 
Witp TurKEys FEEDING. 


Witp TurKEY STRUTTING. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 














Frontispiece. 





































Covers the whole field of upland 





shooting in America as this field has | 
never before been covered, and is 
useful and interesting to every one 
who uses the shotgun. 


About 575 pages. 


Colored plates by Louis Agassiz Fuertes 


—and 48 other full page plates 


Price $3.50 net. 


PART Il 


IN Potato FIELD 


BoBwHITE 
Plate). 

WoopcockK CROUCHING. 

SETTER PoINTING SNIPE. 


| On Pont. 


SHOOTING IN THE PINES. 


SETTER PoINTING, WITH Birp IN MoutTH. 
RuFFep Grouse Cock, REARED IN DoMESTI- 


CATION. 


Dusky GROUSE ON THE MOUNTAINS. 
| WILLow PTARMIGAN. 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN SHOOTING IN KANSAS. 
PoINnTERS FAST ON CHICKENS. 

WILp TURKEYS IN THE PINES. 

| SETTER STANDING A RUFFED GROUSE. 

| DELIVERING THE Birp. 
SHOOTING IN MississiPPr (Painting by Ed- 


mund Osthaus). 


PART Ill 


BoswHite CHICK, THREE WEEKS OLD. 


EuropEAN QUAIL. 


Hysrin Dusky GrousE-PHEASANT. 


EurRoPEAN PARTRIDGE. 


Dous_eE HANDFUL oF Qual. 

| WINTER QuarTERS OF Dr. Honce’s Quatr.. 
Rurrep Grouse Cuicxs Just HATCHED. 

| Feepinc BospwHiTe CHICxs. 

| BopwuiTe Rearep sy Dr. C. F. Honee. . 
RuFFED GROUSE FEEDING FROM HAND. 


Postage 25 cents. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 








AND STREAM will be 


Po husband or father or brother or son fond of an fishing, natural history, 


camping or yachting, a year’s subscription to FORES 
a reminder 52 times a year of you and your affection. 


Another good present is a 


book relating to some subject in which the one to whom the gift is to be made is speci- 


ally interested. 


A good book does not wear out. 


It continues to give pleasure. The 


FOREST AND STREAMWM'S list of books contains most of those suited to the tastes 


of men and women who are fond of out-door life. 


sent free on application. 


Our illustrated catalogue will be 


q It is well to order your books early, for the last weeks and days before the holidays 


are times of great stress and hurry. 


AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING. 
By George Bird Grinnell. Cloth, 630 pages. With 68 
ortraits of North American Swans, Geese and Ducks, 
lans of Boats and Batteries. Fifty Vignettes in the 
text, and a Chart of the topography of a duck’s plumage. 
Price, $3.60 
MY SIXTY YEARS ON THE PLAINS, TRAP- 
PING, TRADING AND INDIAN FIGHTING. 


By W. T. Hamilton (‘Bill’) Hamilton). With 8 full- 
page illustrations by Chas. M. Russell. New York. 
Cloth. 223 pages. Price, $1.50. 


AMERICAN BIG GAME HUNTING. 

The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 345 pages. Price, $2.50 


HUNTING IN MANY LANDS. 

The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell. Vignette. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 448 pages. Price, $2.60. 


TRAIL AND CAMP-FIRE. 

The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
i Bird Grinnell and Theodore Roosevelt. LIllus- 
trated. 353 pages. Price, $2.60. 

Like its predecessors, the present volume is devoted 
chiefly to the great game and the outdoor life of Northern 
America; yet it does not confine itself to any one land, 
though it is first of all a book about America, its game 
and its people. 


AMERICAN BIG GAME IN ITS HAUNTS. 

The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club for 1904. 
George Bird Grinnell, Editor. 490 pages and 46 full- 
page illustrations. Price, $2.50. 

his is the fourth, and by far the largest and hand- 
somest of the Club’s books. It opens with a sketch of 
Theodore Roosevelt, founder of the Boone and Crockett 
Club, and contains an extremely interesting article from 
his pen descriptive of his visit to the Yellowstone Park 
in 1903. Other papers are on North American Big Game; 
Hunting in Alaska; The Kadiac Bear; Moose, Mountain 
Sheep; Game Refuges, and other big-game topics. 


CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS. 

And the Tricks of Trapping and Trap Making. Con- 
taining hints on camp shelter, all the tricks and 
bait receipts of the trapper, the use of the traps, with 
instructions for the capture of all fur-bearing animals, 
By W. Hamilton Gibson. Illustrated. Cloth, 360 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP. 

Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. Robin- 
son. Cloth, 187 pee: Price, $1.25. 

The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
borhood used to meet of evenings and dull outdoor days, 
“to swap lies.” 


SAM LOVEL’S CAMPS. 

A sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” By Rowland E. 
Robinson, Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

DANVIS FOLKS. 

A continuation of “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and “Sam 
Lovel’s Camps.” By Rowland E. Robinson. 16mo. 
Price, $1.25. 

UNCLE LISHA’S OUTING. 

A sequel to “Danvis Folks.” 
son. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


A HERO OF TICONDEROGA. 

By Rowland E, Robinson. Cloth, 187 pages. 
of author. Price, . 
A DANVIS PIONEER. 

A story of one of Ethan Allen’s Green Mountain Boys. 
By Rowland E; Robinson. Cloth, 214 pages. Price, $1.26. 
IN THE LOUISIANA LOWLANDS. 


A sketch of plantation life, fishing and comping. a 
after the Civil War: and other tales. By Fred Mather, 
author of “Men 3 weave Fished With,” “Adirondack 
Fishes,” and “Moderw r‘ishculture in Salt and Fresh 
Water.” With portrarr ot the author. Cloth. Price, $1.60. 


By Rowland E, Robin- 


Portrait 


FOREST RUNES. 


Poems by George W. Sears (‘‘Nessmuk”). With arto- 
type portrait and autobiographical sketch of the author. 
Cloth, 208 pages.: Price, Si 2. 


THE ANGLER’S WORKSHOP. 
FOR BEGINNERS, 


By Perry D, Frazer. Cloth, 180 pages. Four full-page 
illustrations, sixty working drawings. Postpaid, $1.00. 

A complete, simple and lasrouaaty up-to-date work for 
the guidance of the amateur rod maker, carrying him 
from first grmnciets through all phases of successful rod 
making. here is no theorizing or speculation. All 
recor simple, and all kinds of rods and woods are 
treated of. 


MODERN FISHCULTURE 
SALT WATER. 


By Fred Mather, author of “Men I Have Fished With,” 
with a chapter of Whitefish Culture by Hon. Herschel 
Whitaker, and a chapter on the Pike-Perch by James 
Nevin. Illustrated. rice, $2.00. 


MY ANGLING FRIENDS. : 
A second series of “Men I Have Fished With.” By 


Fred Mather. Cloth, 369 pages, with 13 illustrations. 
Price, $1.60. 


RHYMES OF THE STREAM AND FOREST. 

By Frank Merton Buckland. Cloth. Heavy laid paper. 
Sumptuously bound. Postpaid, $1.26. 

A charming collection of verse by an author who knows 
and loves nature well. A particularly pleasing gift for 
fishermen, closely simulating in form and ornamentation 
the standard fly-book. 


WOODCRAFT. 


qint Nessmuk. Cloth, 200 pages. Illustrated. Postpaid, 
No better book was ever written for the help and 
guidance of those who go into the woods for sport and 
recreation. It is simple and practical, and withal a 
classic, written with a rare and quaint charm. 


JACK, THE YOUNG RANCHMAN; 


Or a Boy’s adventures in the Rockies. By George Bird 
Grinnell, Illustrated. Cloth, 304 pages. Brice, $1.25. 


JACK AMONG THE INDIANS; 
Or a Boy’s Summer on the Buffalo Plains. By George 


ROD MAKING 


IN FRESH AND 


Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 301 pages. Price, 1. 
JACK IN THE ROCKIES; 
Or a Boy’s Adventures with a Pack Train. By George 


Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 272 pages. Price, $1.25. 


JACK THE YOUNG CANOEMAN. 


By George Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.26, 


JACK THE YOUNG TRAPPER. 3 
By George Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Price, $1.26. 


JACK THE YOUNG EXPLORER. 
By George Bird Grinnell. Price, $1.25. 


MEN I HAVE FISHED WITH. 


Sketches of character and incident with rod and gun 
from childhood to manhood; from the killing of little 
fishes and birds, to a buffalo hunt. By Fred Mather. 
Illustrated.- Price, $1.50. 

It was a happy thought that prompted Mr. Fred Mather 
te write of his fishing companions. The chapters were 
received with a warm welcome at the beginning and have 
been of sustained interést. The “Men I[ Have Fished 
With” was —. the most popular series of papers 
ever presented to Forest AND STREAM readers, 


THE ART OF SHOOTING. 


An illustrated treatise on the art of shooting. By 
Charles Lancaster. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


HOUSEBOATS AND HOUSEBOATING. 


By Albert Bradlee Hunt. The book contains forty 
specially prepared articles by owners and designers of 
well-known houseboats, and is beautifully illustrated with 
nearly 200 line and half-tone reproductions of plans and 
exteriors and interiors. A most interesting chapter is 
devoted to houseboating in England. Extra heavy paper, 
buckram. The price is $3.00 net. Postage, 34 cents. 


278 pages. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 127 Franklin St., New York. 
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KEEPING POSTED 


1. As you read Forest and Stream through 
each week, you are frequently reminded 
of one thing or another that you desire to 
purchase. Such and such must be sup- 
plied to make your Shooting, Fishing, 
Camping or Cruising outfit complete. 

2. Possibly you need waterproof shoes, or 
waterproof clothing. Ora new tent? 
It is your intention to take a much longer 
trip this time, than usual. And you may 
be located where you do not have ac- 
cess to sporting goods houses where all 
of your wants can be filled. In fact, 
even the best of us are often in doubt 
when it comes to knowing where to 
get the thing we want at the right 
price. You wish you had a friend at 
your elbow to suggest. 


3. Our experts are right at your elbow. 
It does not cost you a penny (except 
your postage) to take advantage of 
their knowledge. They know where 
to buy and how. It is their business 
—and your advantage. 

4, Glance carefully over our advertising 
columns. If you don’t see what you 
want, write in to our Information De- 
partment. You will receive a full de- 
tailed reply—post haste—we’re always 
on the job. 

Isn’t this worth while, if for no other 

reason than to get the right information 

on how to reach your destination by the 
quickest and surest routes—what railroads 
or steamship lines to take? 

Don’t put this off. Co-operate with us by 

telling your relatives and friends, what we 

can do for them. 


Keep posted. Write to 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST AND STREAM 
127 Franklin Street New Yerk 


Life and Sport in Labrador 


KRAPOLEON A. COMEAV. 


In “Life and Spest om the North Shore ef the Lewer 
St. Lawrence and Gulf,” Mr. Cameau has made e 
en yore ne a interest te the sperte- 

t is a boo 38 
= or general reeder, ant ef rare value te the student 
of wild life. 

The author describes the events and experiemees of 
fifty years, spent in the cause of humanity amd science 
in one of the most interesting and least knowm seetions 
- Canede. He writes as = sportsman 2 ee 

etailin; is experiences wi ev see 
shore nd sea, with plenty of stirring enpentensts wale 
big game and gamy fish. 

Illustrated, 450 pages. Paper. Postpaid, $2.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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MERE PLATITUDES. 


Tur oid man had four lines out for tomcods 
on the Communipaw wharf of the Central Rail- 
road one day last week, says the Newark Call. 
when a red-faced hobo approached, and after 
watching the silent and motionless fisher, re- 
marked from-behind him: “Fishing, eh?” 

“No. I’m just dredging this slip and inspect- 
ing smoke,” said the dry old man without turn- 
ing around to look. “Don’t shove me over- 
board, please.” : 

“Last thing in my mind,” said the tramp. 
“There’s always a spirit of kinship or fraternity 
twixt anglers. I’m one myself. I’ve fished in 
all parts of the world. Caught the lordly sal- 
mon in the Dee and taken trout in Colorado, 
Montana and New South Wales. I’ve fished in 
every sea for the denizens of the deep.” 

“Fished in Australia, you say,” said the old 
man with a click of his tongue. e 

“Yep... Caught’ some strange things in the 
rivers of Australia. Caught a duck-billed plati- 
tude once. D’jever see one? It’s got a bill like 
a swan, feet like a duck and is covered with 
fur instead of scales or feathers.” 

“No. I never saw one, but I’ve seen their 
pictures,” said the old man_ wearily, as he 
started to wind up his lines. “But I didn’t know 
that they were mere platitudes. We have many 
of them here, but there’s none so lively as the 
thing you describe, which can’t live on land and 
dies in the water.” 


MOOSE KILLED WITH A TWENTY-TWO. 


A writer tells in the Boston Globe of a curi- 
ous incident of a trip in New Brunswick which 
resulted in a bull moose being killed by a badly 
scared man, armed with a .22 caliber rifle: James 
Lavine, employed by the guide, Bill Gray, to 
haul supplies from camp to camp, was on his 
way to the river one day to get a load of grub. 
He took his .22 along to shoot grouse, and when 
about a mile from camp saw a moose and drove 
toward him. The moose watched him, but re- 
fused to move. Lavine yelled and the moose 
charged, coming at a fast trot. When the bull 
was about fifteen feet away Lavine, who had 
left his wagon, jumped into a bosky growth of 
bushes, and tried to get through to an open 
opposite. The moose went around after him, 
and came so near that three times Lavine poked 
him in the nose with his rifle barrel, hoping to 
scare him into running away. But the moose 
was cross and determined, and when he turned 
to go further around Lavine’s retreat, the held- 
up toter of grub and other supplies let go a 
heart shot. Strange as it may seem, the little 
.22 did its work.~ The big moose dropped and 
was soon dead. 


PREDICTIONS. 


PrepicTions of a mild winter are being made 
by Blairstown, N. J., naturalists who have ob- 
served the habits of animals for many years. 
The evidence is considered excellent, says the 
Newark Call. 

This year a muskrat weather prophet predicts 
that the coming winter will be mild. This asser- 
tion he states he has proved by observation. The 
rats this season have built low winter nests, and 
for the past few years he has noticed that when 
they do this the winter is not severe. When the 
nests are high there are generally several bliz- 
zards and extremely cold weather. 

Another observer says that the squirrels have 
been careless about winter hoarding, and. that 
fur, hair and feather indications among animals 
and fowls also indicate mild weather. 

According to one rule there will be five snow 
storms this winter. This prediction is based 
upon the fact that the December moon was five 
days old Monday, when the first snow fell. 





THE FARMER OBJECTS. 


_ THousanps of little fish are destroyed annually 
in the irrigating ditches, which could be avoided 
if a law were passed making it compulsory to 
put a fish wheel at the head of the ditches, but 
the farmers object—Butte Inter-Mountain. 
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ICOCGATES| 
SHAVING CATHER| 
= fi Your | 
‘choice of J 


three 
methods— 


7 Cream 


Powder 
and St ick 


with one sure 
result—a_ perfect 


lather. 


Always 
best in its 
lasting 
abundance, 
best in its 
antiseptic 
qualities, 
_and best in 
its skin- 
refreshing 
effect. 


The lather which can 
be made by three meth- 
ods with one unvarying 
result. 

Trial size of Stick, 


Powder or Cream 
sent for 4 cents. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. 46. 
199 Fulton Street, New York 


: Exhausted or Debilitated 


NERVE FORCE 


Restored by 
THE SPECIFIC PILL. 


Gives Vital Strength and Energy. 
Price $1.00 per box, by sealed mail. 
No C.0. D. or Treatment Scheme. 

I know of no remedy in the whole materia medica 
equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility, Weak- 
ness, &c., brought on by overwork and worry or other 
causes. Adolph Behre, M.D., Prof. of Organic Chem. 

Send for free sealed pamphlet containing full par- 
ticulars and testimonials from PHYSICIANS AND 
LAYMEN. 

WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists. 
Est. 1858. No. 909 Beekman Building, New York City. 





When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest 
and Stream.” 






















GAMES. 
IN AFRICA | 


The East Coast—Where the Lion is at Home 


and the Elephant, the Leopard, the Hippopotamus, 
the Rhinoceros, the Tiger. 
The Palatial Steamers of the 


Union-Castle Line 
Enable the Tourist to 


Circumnavigate Africa 


in Either Direction 

Via West Coast — weekly sailings of Royal Mail 
Steamers from Southampton for Madeira, Cape Town, 
Port Elizabeth, East London, Natal. Intermediate 
ships leave London and Southampton ge for Cape 
Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, calling fort- 
nightly at Teneriffe, Las Palmas and Mossel Bay, and 
monthly at Ascension and St. Helena, and proceeding 
monthly to Beira and Mauritius, 

Via East Sane Soenge from London every four 
weeks (Thursdays) and from Southampton following 
day for Natal, via Suez Canal, calling at Marseilles, 
Naples, Port Said, Suez, Mombasa, Zanzibar, Mozam- 
bique, Chinde, Beira and Delagoa Bay. 

THE DELIGHTS OF AN AFRICAN TOUR 
are hundred-fold. The Victoria Falls, that greatest of 
all cataracts, with a sheer ae ot 420 feet, may be 
reached by either West Coast or East Coast service by 
rail from Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, 
Natal or Beira. " 
The Biblical Ruins of Sheba—suppcsed to be the ruins 
of Solomon’s temple,are only a few miles from Victoria. 

Intending Tourists and Hunters are invited to address, 
for full information, literature, and through bookings 


General Roe Union-Castle Line 


Agencies of the 
281 Fifth Avenue—NEW YORK—8-10 Bridge Street 


Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 3-4 Fenchurch Street, London 





Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. 
Robinson. Cloth. 187 pages. Price, $1.25, 


The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
borhood used to meet of evenings and dull outdoor days 
“to.swap lies.” 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





E i Ls. eh Waa 
Let Us Tan Your Hide. 
And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, coat, and 
glove making. You never lose anything and Ss 
gain by dealing direct with headquarters. 
We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or traphion, or 
them into buckskin glove leather. Bear, , calf, 
cow, horse or any other kind of hide or skin tanned with 
the hair or fur on, and finished soft, light, odorless, moth 
proof and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and 
women’s ——- when so ordered. . 
eon our eee ane wale gives mage “ pee 
ermy ai mounting. ri 
and big unten game leads we sell. ee 6 : 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
584 Lyell Avenue ~ - Rochester, N. Y. 
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Big game 
hunters can 
outfit at the 
right prices at 







ENSIBLE HOLIDAY GIFTS FOR ANGLERS 
is the caption of a little booklet that is brimful of hints for 
acceptable Holiday Gifts for Anglers. 








































Free upon application. Philadelphia’s 
WILLIAM MILLS @ SON, 21 Park Place, New York City. Sporting Goods 
H. L. Leonard Split Bamboo Rods. H ea a quarters 
Write for Catalogue B. 
THOS. J. CONROY 2 8 816 <n Tea 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 
John Street 





Fine Fishing Tackle &Sporting Goods New York 


TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE 


S25.0° 


Hard Wood, Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 
812 50° 





Suitable for Sportsmen's Xmas 






Luger Automatic 
Pistols, $25.00 


Genuine Mauser Rifles 
Haenel Mannlicher Rifles 
$25.00 to $50.00 


Mannlicher Schoenauer Rifles 







































Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches Ask your dealer or write : 
If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. H. TAUSCHER, egines New York C1) 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog. tl 

523 Broadway sl 

THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, xew'York ||] 4 CALABASH PIPE and HUDSON'S 
BAY SMOKING TOBACCO 
will prove a convenience and pleasure when you are out 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 


will be to studiously promote a healthful in- 
terest in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate 


a refined taste for natural objects. 
—Forest AND Strzam, Aug. 14, 1373 


MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


Tue longest night of the year has come and 
gone. The fishing season is of the past and the 
hunter’s moon has waned. The yachtsman’s 
craft lies under its snow-covered tarpaulin and 
the canoe is drying on its rack in club house or 
shed, neglected if not forgotten. 

“At Christmas I no more desire a rose 
Than wish a snow in May’s new-fangled mirth; 
But like of each thing that in season grows.” 

For this is a season of good cheer, happiness 
and contentment, a turning point which hides 
from view the twelvemonth that is now almost 
a memory. It is a time when care is forgotten 
in rejoicing with the little folks, in the pure 
exuberance of living; a time for reunions of 
families and friends; of lightening the burdens 
of others. 

It is a time, too, which more and more of our 
people have come to recognize as the opening 
day for winter pastimes. Skiis, snowshoes, moc- 
casins and warm clothing are in season, and he 
who gets the most out of these will find in the 
woods rare charms he little dreamed of when, 
in June, he sought the brook trout, or in autumn 
flushed the ruffed grouse. 

A Merry Christmas to all. 





TO PENSION LIFE SAVERS. 


Many years ago ForEST AND STREAM called the 
attention of Congress to the low rate of pay to 
life savers, to the hard work that they did, in- 
cluding long hours, exposure and the risk of 
life, to the fact that they were on duty for part 
of the year only, and the fact that there was no 
provision in the way of pensions or retirement 
on half pay for men injured or worn out in 
the. service. 7 

It is gratifying, therefore, to see that this 
matter is again being taken up, and that Wm. 
Loeb, Jr., Collector of Customs for the Port 
ot New York, has headed a petition asking 
Congress to provide old age pensions for mem- 
bers of the United States Life Saving Service. 
This is something that Congress should do. 
Men who habitually risk their lives in behalf 
of others, as do the life savers along our coasts 
and the firemen in our great cities, are especially 
deserving of consideration, and of protection 
against the dangers and accidents to which they 


are constantly exposing themselves. In these 
days, when continually increasing pensions are 
being showered on the old soldiers of forty-five 
years ago, it is especially reasonable that the life 
savers who work all along the coast should have 
provision made for their old age. A retired cap- 
tain in the revenue service is quoted as speaking 
feelingly of the hard work and exposure to 
which these men are subjected in the course of 
their duty, and he tells of cases where life 
savers worn out in the service are now in dif- 
ferent poor houses in New York, New Jersey 
and Massachusetts. 

It is high time that the services of these men 
were recognized. 


MASSACHUSETTS REFUGES. 

Wuite the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
has more game refuges: and parks than perhaps 
any other State in the Union, there are few 
States where such continuous efforts are made 
to do away with these refuges, or to break into 
and destroy them as in Massachusetts. At the 
last legislative session efforts were made to pass 
a bill to permit shooting on lands under the 
control of the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage 
Board—a measure which if passed would have 
opened up large tracts of land to gunners, and 
would have permitted them to shoot ducks on 
certain protected reservoirs. 

It is but a short time since there was pub- 
lished a most interesting account of the winter- 
ing in and about the city of Boston of wild 
ducks of different species, some of them seldom 
seen in the region. Much has been written of 
the tameness of these protected ducks. 

The dispute over Benson’s Pond, which the 
authorities of the town of Middleboro contem- 
plate selling to be turned into a cranberry bog, 
and which other persons wish to-have preserved, 
because it is a place where ducks feed and breed 
and where small birds congregate, is fresh in the 
public mind. 

It will be an extraordinary thing if the Mass- 
achusetts Legislature shall enact any such de- 
structive measures as are proposed. The old 
Bay State has always stood in the forefront of 
progress, and we hope will continue to stand 
there, even though the opponents of protection 
are waging stronger fights than ever before. 


CoMPLETE returns from all counties in New 
York State convey the pleasing intelligence that 
the Palisades Park proposition was carried by 
about 63,000 votes. Through their ballots the 
people of New York city and its environs ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the project. They 
are to be congratulated; but for them the great 
work would have been held up, perhaps for years. 
Coming, as this final announcement does, on the 
eve of a great day, it becomes a Christmas pres- 
ent of priceless value, for it in its splendor is 
imperishable. 


BAD PRACTICE. 


In some States it has been the practice of 
wardens to settle cases afield rather than to take 
offenders before justices of the peace, there to 
be dealt with according to a strict interpretation 
of the game laws. If all wardens were qualified 
to pass upon the merits of cases, and were 
honest as well, it is possible there might be 
some excuse for this, but unfortunately there 
are wardens who are ready and willing to abuse 
the trust imposed in them if by so doing they 
can add to their own earnings. 

In past years such practices were less uncom- 
mon than now, but they still exist in places 
where laws are lax and offer loopholes through 
which the petty grafter can squeeze and save his 
face. 

By careful revisions of the game laws it has 
been sought to minimize the opportunities for 
this form of blackmail, but it is still practiced, 
perhaps to a greater extent than is generally 
suspected. Few acts of wardens are so injurious 
to the cause of game protection as these. They 
reflect discredit-on the service—on a system al- 
ready difficult for the sportsmen to maintain in 
the face of widespread apathy or opposition. Al- 
though it is no longer common practice to laugh 
at and ignore the game laws, there is still much 
more of this sort of thing than there should be. 


Tue troopers of the Pennsylvania State Con- 
stabulary, in addition to keeping the peace, as- 
sist the game and fish wardens in the enforce- 
ment of the laws. Figures compiled at the De- 
partment of State Police showing the work of 
the four troops during the hunting season indi- 
cate that of eighty-seven arrests made, eighty- 
six resulted in conviction. The single exception 
was in the case of a man arrested for being in 
illegal possession of firearms, who. appealed his 
case. The police arrested two men for hunting 
with ferrets, seventy-one for being in possession 
of firearms when not naturalized, one for being 
in illegal possession of game, two for destroy- 
ing birds’ nests, two for shooting insectivorous 
birds, three for shooting game out. of season, 
one for hunting’ without license and five for 
hunting deer with dogs. 


In Burlington county, New Jersey, a land- 
owner last April started a brush fire on his prop- 
erty, and finally extinguished it, as he thought. 
It afterward started afresh, spread, and before 
it could be controlled had burned over 7,000 
acres of land in the State Forest Park Reserva- 
tion. In the suit instituted by the Reservation 
Commission, a magistrate in Burlington county 
held that, under the law every person who starts 
a fire shall be held responsible for any damage 
that it may cause, but as the landowner in ques- 
tion displayed no wilful negligence, the mini- 
mum fine only was imposed. 
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; any idea what a mountain goat looks like, or how “i 
® @ e he differs from a mountain sheep. ° 
Round Timber Line There have been a very few good books writ- * 
ten about him, such as Dr. Hornaday’s “Camp- ht 
fires in the Canadian Rockies,” the illustrations tal 
Part III. in which are also a liberal education, but com- H 
, paratively few are fortunate enough to possess . 
i e e. * or have access to them. My own knowledge was : 
With Rifle and P ack Train in the Canadian rather vague until I began to read up the sub- 
: = s ae $ ject six months before my hunt. I found many : 
Rockies Goat Impressions Their of my pre-conceived ideas about goats quite _ 
Habits and Vitality wrong, and I also came to differ in some opin- a 
ions with those held by most of the mountain He 
men, hunters and prospectors. 
By R. B. HAMILTON In appearance the Rocky Mountain goat is so the 
strange, so bizarre, that he is almost comical. Oc 
HAT the goat, as ordinarily accounted, is strangest and™most interesting of our big game, Imagine an animal shaped like a miniature buf- o 
so stupid that very few things will scare and so little has been written of him that few. falo, standing almost forty inches high at the . 
him, we found to be untrue, as the have more than the haziest of ideas regarding shoulder, having a profile like a caricature of an ly 
two days we put in following our successful him. Nearly everyone interested in outdoor life Irish alderman, Dinny-gaw whiskers and all, with y 
hunt, showed the mountain to be free of them. can at least recognize the picture of a moose, an a blanket of long pure white fur thrown over and 
There were certainly at least eighteen goats on elk or a bear, but it is surprising how few have him and draped half way down his legs. He ~ 
the mountain the first day, probably more. The certainly does not look much like the common amc 
second day’s hard hunting showed us only three or garden variety of goat. He carries his head the 
goats and these on the retreat. I took a shot at lower than his shoulders and has quite a notice- | - 
one of them at over 500 yards, but my bullet able shoulder hump as well as a lesser hump on 
struck just above him. The third day, after a his hindquarters, due to the thickness of the the 
very strenuous climb up and over the ridge op- hair there. His whole appearance gives an im- d 
posite camp, we were only favored with a view pression of massiveness and strength, and this a 
of one goat in the far distance. We returned is borne out in his actions. His coat is, in Sep- 
to camp early, therefore, and hastily packing, tember at least, pure white, and without spot or 
headed again for Bridge River, stopping at our stain. Indeed, it always looks as if freshly 
camp on Gunn Creek Lake to pick up the things combed and cleaned. The pelage is soft and 
left there. thick as to undercoat, with a raincoat of longer, 
During the latter half of our trip, that is, after coarser hair that gives it a shaggy appearance. 
we got into goat country, I do not think a day ' This extends down to the knees and makes him 
passed without our seeing at least one goat. All look as if he wore chaps. The beard in the fall 
told we saw sixty-three of these strange animals, is six inches long or more. His legs are short 
not counting those seen more than once, and yet and stocky, with big hoofs, and his dew-claws 
Bill and Bonaparte agreed regretfully that “goats are large. The average goat looks very well fed 
are getting scarce.” A few years ago, they say, and fat, although they always impressed me with 
ten might be seen where one now is. Of course the idea that they were unduly narrow and tall 
this is true of other game as well. Bill’s hunt- in proportion to their massive side view, as if 
ing experience extends over some thirty-five built to walk along narrow: ledges, against the 
years, and his tales of the amount of game in face of cliffs. This is undoubtedly due to the 
this district twenty years ago are almost unbe- long, shaggy coats, as when skinned: they are 
lievable. Mule deer, for instance, used to be so very round-barreled. 
thick along the benches of the Fraser that a His horns are smooth and round and sharp as 
hundred might be seen at one time. However, a needle. They are jet black and curved slightly 
to one used to hunting moose and other big back, and the terminal portion, representing the J 
game, one sight of which is considered ample first year’s growth, is perfectly smooth. Below 
reward for a hard trip, there still seem to be this is a series of slightly raised rings, each 
lots of goats in the mountains. Of course the making a year of his age. The horns are not 
distance at which they are visible often disap- long, ranging from seven to ten inches, the record Rots | 
points one with the knowledge that game may being eleven and a half inches and from an inch so oa 
be seen that is hopelessly beyond reach. For in- and a quarter to an inch and three-quarters in aie 
stance one frequently sees from the top of a diameter at the base. These horns make horri- superic 
mountain goats feeding on the side of another bly efficient weapons on the head of an angry Shy sie 
mountain, only a few miles away as the crow billy. One quick upward thrust will skewer the his aa 
. ‘ 
flies, but only to be reached by several days’ hard boldest enemy, and a twitch of the powerful while 
travel. neck muscles will send him flying over the edge where 
Our Rocky Mountain goat is surely one of the ASCENDING BRIDGE RIVER. of the precipice that is nearly always handy im Whe. 
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goat land: He does not charge readily, content- 
ing himself with standing at bay, or making a 
dignified retreat up the steepest place he can 
find, but woe betide the dog that presumes upon 
his apparent slowness. His fighting ability may 
be judged by the well authenticated fact that he 
has been known to kill a grizzly bear in open 
fight. 

The climbing of the motntain goat is beyond 
comparison the most wonderful exhibition of 
nerve, combined, with strength, that I have ever 
seen. He thinks no more of wandering along a 
ledge so narrow as to be invisible a hundred feet 
away, across the face of a perpendicular cliff 


hundreds of feet high, than you or I would of 


taking a stroll along the middle of a paved streét. 
He never seems to hesitate or look for an easy 
path, and he never curiously enough seems to 
find it necessary to retrace his steps or change 
his predetermined course. He climbs by rising 
on his hind legs, getting a good hold with his 
big Indian rubber-like hoofs, and slowly lifting 
himself with his tremendous shoulder muscles 
until his hind feet reach a new starting place. 
He never seems to hurry, and yet he can cover 
the most broken ground in a surprising manner. 
Occasionally a goat can be frightened into a 
clumsy gallop, but usually his fastest gait is a 
shambling walk. 

3y most of the mountain men and consequent- 
ly by many others, the goat is considered stupid 
and dull of sight and scent. This certainly was 
not borne out by any evidence during my sojourn 
among them. The argument is usually based on 
the ease of finding and stalking goats as com- 
pared with sheep, but I believe that if the sheep 
were snow white and could be seen as easily as 
the goats, one would be about as hard to get as 
the other. The goat is a slow-moving animal 
and once within range one is sure of several 


AT THE HEAD 


shots at him, while the sheep leaves the county 
so suddenly after the first shot that a second one 
is almost impossible. This does not indicate 
Superior intelligence, however; merely different 
Physical chaaracteristics. The sheep depends on 
his fleetness of foot to save him from danger, 
while the goat relies on his ability to climb 
where only a rifle bullet can follow. 

When a goat is fired upon from above, smoke- 
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less powder prevents him from locating his 
enemy, and the direction of sounds in the moun- 
tains is often extremely deceptive. The goat, 


therefore, is likely to come toward the hunter, 
apparently rank stupidity, but more likely merely 
the natural endeavor to escape by climbing. That 
this is so is indicated by the action of the nanny, 
She was 


accompanying the first goat I killed. 
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on that mountain, and then they were on a dif- 
ferent ridge: The big goat which discovered-us 
at a thousand yards, and after watching us, close- 
ly crouched on the rocks as we were, turned and 
hurried away, certainly seemed to have eyesight 
that would do credit to any animal. 

We made the river at the mouth of Gunn 
Creek just as it was getting too dark to see, and 





AT TIMBER LINE, 


coming up directly toward me and would un- 
doubtedly have continued to do so in spite of 
repeated shots at the other goat, had I not ex- 
posed myself. Instantly she wheeled and made 
off in the opposite direction, diagonally down 
hill. Furthermore, after the shooting the goats 
left the mountain entirely, as of the seven goats 





OF EDITH GLACIER. 


we saw when leaving camp we could find none, 
and all of the rest of the eighteen seen that day 
were getting away as fast as they could, except 
one on the far side of the mountain, which we 
surprised and shot. Nor did they come back 
during the next two days. A similar thing oc- 
curred later on Grizzly Mountain. The band we 
hunted scattered at the first shot at the kid, and 
not until the second day after did we see others 


too tired to pitch a tent, rolled into our beds. 
After a refreshing sleep and one of Bonapart’s 
good breakfasts, we crossed the Bridge River 
and followed its south bank to Cadwallader 
Creek, down which we turned, past the Lorne 
and other small gold mines to its fork. 

Mineral deposits of various kinds are found 

all through the mountains, gold being among the 
commonest, although not always in paying quan- 
tities. Along the Fraser River one sees every 
few miles a big heap of clean-washed water- 
worn boulders, showing where an old placer 
operation was. Several dredges are busy suck- 
ing up the sand from the river bed and separat- 
ing the tiny particles of gold with which it is 
enriched. Some of these dredges are, I under- 
stand, operating at a considerable profit. Every 
man in these regions has one or more gold claims 
back in the mountains, but few of them are 
worked beyond the requirements of the law, as 
transportation facilities are so poor. A few 
hydraulic operations are being carried on, nota- 
bly one which we passed on our way in from 
Tyaughton Creek, the discharge from the eight- 
inch monitor of’ which has overflowed a creek 
and turned the trail into a rushing ‘stream for a 
mile or more. 

We came across the trail of a real outlaw one 
day. We first saw his tracks in the hunting trail 
we were following, and knowing that no one 
wearing boots was supposed to be within miles, 
we were interested. The next day from a high 
shoulder of the mountain we saw his camp, and 
on picking up one of our caches a few days later, 
found evidences that he had been investigating 
on his own hook to learn our identity. We 
hoped he might ‘come into our camp, as we 
should have been only too glad to give him a 
good feed, sympathizing with him sincerely. He 
had stopped at the ranch of French Che: ‘ie, and 
after some words had left the house asd started 
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off. Charlie went outside and called him back. 
As he approached, Charlie reached inside, and 
grabbing a rifle, aimed at him and pulled the 
trigger, but by some chance the gun did not go 
off, whereupon Charlie clubbed the weapon and 
hit him on the head, knocking him down. While 
on the ground he fired at the halfbreed with his 
own rifle, killing him instantly, and knowing 
there was no eye witness save French Charlie’s 
Indian wife, and naturally fearing to rely on 
her testimony, he fled back into the mountains. 
This had occurred a month before our trip, and 
of course was still one of the subjects most 
talked of about Lillooet; public opinion inclining 
to call it justifiable self defense, as it certainly 
was, although there was a warrant out for him. 

As far as the forks of the Cadwallader we 
had a good trail, but crossing we followed an old 
hunting trail along the valley of the smaller 
fork, which is not shown on the map at all. This 
is called Grizzly Valley, as it has always been a 
favorite haunt of these animals, and the scene 
of many of Manson’s grizzly hunts, he and his 
partners having taken eleven out of it. Our in- 
tention was to follow it to its head, where the 
stream forks again, and then climb and camp at 
timber line on the mountain to its north. The 
bear hunting there has always been done in the 
spring in the valley, and not more than two 
white men had ever hunted onthe mountain. 
The hunting trail soon petered out, and for six 
miles we literally pushed our way through the 
tangled brush, mostly snow beaten willows, with 
an occasional patch of timber, in which was 
much down stuff, necessitating frequent use of 
the axe. © 

That night we camped in a little open space 
among the brush, hoping we might be favored 
with a visit from a bear, of which we had seen 
many fresh signs during the day. The valley 
is high, about 5,000 feet, and when we broke 
camp in the morning, it was very cold, with a 
high wind blowing. A couple of miles more 
through the brush, and then we turned north 
and scrambled up the mountain side, hanging 
on to our horses’ tails, with the chance of the 
horse tumbling over backward. This was the 
steepest place I ever saw horses climb, but a 
couple of thousand feet brought us to timber 
line, where we camped in the shelter of a clump 
of trees. A level patch just large enough for 
the tents was found with a magnificent pano- 
rama spread out before us, though the cloudy 
weather prevented the full display of the view. 

Berries were remarkably numerous there, as 
they were along the lower slopes of most of the 
mountains we hunted. Their variety and lus- 
ciousness was remarkable, and we had many a 
feast off them. Among those which I recognized 
were red raspberries, service berries, blueberries, 
choke cherries, wild strawberries and red berries 
from which the Indians make a drink called 
“hoosham,” tasting something like sloe gin; 
other red berries with a bitter taste Jike quinine, 
and white waxy berries used for medicine by the 
Indians; also big blueberries growing on high 
bushes and very good to eat, though rather in- 
sipid. These and the raspberries were most 
numerous and most appreciated. 

Frem camp we could see a bunch of seven 
goats near the top of the mountain, a little to 
our west, and after a hasty lunch we started 
after them. Climbing 2,000 feet, zig-zagging to 
lessen the steepness, we reached the top of the 
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ridge and found that the goats had been travel- 
ing almost.as fast as we, and were now a half 
mile or more further west, on another ridge 
which jutted out from that on which we were. 
Just then a small blizzard struck us, with a howl 
of wind that nearly carried us off the mountain, 
and a curtain of snow that blotted out every- 
thing beyond one’s nose. In a moment we were 
soaked through and thoroughly chilled, but we 
took advantage of the snow curtain‘to hurry to- 
ward the point where we had last seen the goats. 
Reaching it the storm let up, showing us that 
the goats had disappeared. Greatly disappointed 
we pushed on a little further to a rocky point 
jutting out from the ridge and saw, in an inter- 
val of the storm, a kid’s head showing above the 
rocks fifty yards away. As we needed fresh 
meat, Bill at once fired, but apparently without 
result. Wiping off the snow which continually 
obscured his sights, he fired again, and this time 
the kid dropped. Just then Bill cried, “Look, 
there’s another !” 

I turned and saw an old goat disappearing 
into the storm at about 300 yards. I fired twice 
at him, the bullet going just over him both times. 
My hands were so cold I could not for the 
moment reload, and while I was slapping them, 
Bill told me that he had not referred to the one 
at which [I shot, but to a big one which had 
walked into view within twenty feet of us, and 
which [I did not see at all. Of course at my 
first shot he disappeared, and we could not locate 
him again. Climbing over the wet, slippery rocks 
we found the place where the kid had been stand- 
ing, but no kid. Blood stains, however, showed 
us that he had dropped on a narrow shelf over- 
hanging the head of an immense rock slide which 
sloped down at an angle of 45 degrees till it met 
and merged into the slide from the main ridge 
in a clear sweep to the creek at the bottom of 
the valley three miles away and some 4,000 feet 
below us. There was nothing to show, however, 
that the kid had gone down the slide, and I feared 
he was only wounded and had got away. As it 
was possible he had fallen and rolled down the 
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slide, and as moreover that was the quickest way 
to camp, we climbed down on to it and started 
to descend, watching for the kid. Soon we found 
a blood stain, and more encouraged, plunged 
down faster. The snow in the meantime had 
ceased falling, and shortly we saw through our 
glasses a patch of white far down the slide. 
Hoping it might prove to be our little goat, we 
hurried on, and at length got near enough to see 
that it actually was the kid, with its head jam- 
med under a large rock which had stopped its 
further tumbling. An examination showed that 
the first bullet had struck it just back of the 
jaw, tearing out the jugular and the wind pipe. 
In spite of this’it had not displayed any signs 
of being injured, and Bill had, therefore, shot a 
second time, the bullet striking just back of the 
eye and blowing its brains out. It evidently died 
instantly, and had fallen and rolled all the way 
to the rock under which we had found it over a 
mile from where it was shot. It must have gone 
down that slide like a cannon ball, zig-zagging 
from rock to rock in immense bounds, as I after- 
ward watched another dead goat go. 

Wet and cold as we were, we quickly removed 
the entrails and headed for camp, carrying the 
kid. There a good big fire dried us and a cup 
of hot tea warmed us again. On skinning the 
kid we found that, beyond a few bruises, his 
awful journey had not injured him in any way. 
The lamb chops on which we dined, while not 
so delicious as the mule deer steaks, were a 
welcome addition to our menu, and nore was 
wasted. Our little blizzard was of course only 
a heavy shower in the valleys, but on top of a 
9,500 foot mountain it was quite real. It was un- 
pleasant enough at the time, but after all it was 
one of those experiences which go to make up 
an interesting outing. 

The weather cleared again and the night was 
fine, though cold. I was sleeping under three 
thicknesses of heavy Hudson Bay blankets and 
a canvas tarpaulin, but the cold mountain air 
made me quite willing to limit my undressing to 
the removal of shoes and suspenders. 


A Bear and a Clock 


By THOS. H. FRASER 


HE writer of the following. narrative de- 
clares that it is the relation of an actual 
personal experience, and although the 

style may bear with it a slight odor of fiction, 
it is not nearly so incredible as many stories 
that deal with the eccentricities of bruin. The 
author is a native of Nova Scotia, now residing 
in the United, States, and was one of a quar- 
tette of sportsmen who, up to the year 1895, 
owned several hunting lodges in different parts 
of the Province and spent much of their vaca- 
tion time among its prolific hunting and fishing 
grounds. 

John Mackay, the “Earl Glencairn,’ of the 
story, still resides at the old headquarters. He 
is a genuine sportsman and a man of truth and 
of admirable social qualities and will verify the cir- 
cumstances connected with the incident related. 





The old-fashioned story teller, who formu 


lated the phrase, “Once upon a time,” conferred 
a helpful boon upon the man of sluggish memory 
and lazy ideas. For ideas are like sheep in that 
the moment a leader is decoyed or driven through 
the gap, the whole drove follows, pell mell, into 
the field, and the story is soon told. 

Once upon a time, therefore, I found myself 
at a hunting lodge on the upper waters of the 
Stewiacke, in Nova Scotia, anciently Acadia, a 
land of song and story, and still a country where 
vast forests shelter moose and bear, and lakes 
and streams teem with trout and salmon. It 
was evening. I had come many miles past the 
last house and clearing, and to dispel that feel- 
ing of isolation and loneliness that betimes comes 
upon him who finds himself at nightfall alone 
in the forest and far from his kind, after eat- 
ing my evening meal, I prepared to find compan- 
ionship in translating the night language of the 
forest that at such times comes to the alert ear. 
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From the tamarack swamp at the foot of the 
long hill came a musically soothing frog chorus 
supplemented by the plaintive notes of a whip- 
poorwill in a neighboring glen, while aloft little 
erratic and isolated winds chased each other 
about among the softly responsive branches of 
the pines, and the now sleepy songsters of the 
day answered the slight disturbance with drowsy 
twitter. Across the river, 200 yards away, cau- 
tious hoof beats were heard among the stones, 
the rustle of bushes and later the splash of water 
told that a moose had come down to drink. The 
sharp bark of a fox was heard in the “barrens,” 
and the mother mallard in a nearby pond, recog- 
nizing the presence of an ancient enemy, with 
inherent caution and subdued quack, led her 
brood away from shore, making rippling phos- 
phorescent lines still seen in the lingering light. 
A splash in the rock-bound pool at the foot of 
the narrows was only a belated muskrat making 
his way down to the larger home pond below, 
and this sound recalled to-morrow’s hopes and 
the shoals of trout that the water held. I let 
my pipe go out and entered the lodge to dream 
againi, perhaps of piscatorial exploits unknown 
outside of dreams and fishy story. 

In that country the June day may be said to 
be at least twenty hours in length; the long 
twilight of morning and evening leaving only 
two or three hours of darkness, and the hunter 
or angler, who resolves to rise at dawn, may 
find himself hurriedly preparing for a day’s sport 
at 2 o’clock in the morning. This prospective 
angler was apprehensive that he might over- 
sleep, and while trying to think of some plan 
whereby he might be roused at just the right 
time to interview voracious trout, -he remem- 
bered that in the equipment of the cabin there 
should be a small alarm clock left there during 
a moose hunting trip the previous autumn. In 
the cabin chest the clock was found, was wound 
up, and the a’arm set for four in the morning. 
Then the angler climbed into his bunk to sleep, 
if possible, and await the summons of the aggres- 
sive little time piece. If luck on the following 
day had proved anything like the piscatorial ex- 
ploits of those three hours in dreamland, his 
astounding experiences might have furnished 
material for a volume of fascinating angling 
lore. How fish did bite! How they leaped from 
the water to meet the falling fly! How they 
stood upon their heads, or danced, tail down, and 
laughed! After a thrilling battle with a great 
fish, the angler awoke to find that the little time 
piece had not yet sounded its ringing call. 

It seemed to be broad day, but in reality was 
only just that point of time when the birds 
awake, and night prowler is skulking to his lair. 
Lying in my bunk evolving plans for a great 
day among the trout pools and lazily wondering 
if the little monitor upon the table, still busy 
with its insistent tick, tock, had not forgotten 
to sound the call, my ear caught the thump, 
thump, of a heavy tread outside. Around the 
cabin it went leisurely, and suggestive of a care- 
ful and thorough inspection of the locality. I 
remembered, with some apprehension, that the 
door, though made of heavy plank, was not 
fastened, and opened inward, and just as I was 
beginning to hope that the prowler, whatever it 
might be, would not consider it worth while -to 
enter, the door was slowly pushed open and an 
enormous bear ambled in. To use a common, 
but in this case truly expressive phrase, I was 
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scared. Too scared, in fact, to attempt to reach 
the rifle that hung above the window half way 
to the door. The intruder acted as if he were 
at home, and the now trembling creature up in 
the bunk sincerely wished that he were. I cud- 
dled down in the bunk as flat as possible, keep- 
ing a single eye above its edge to watch the 
visitor in fascination. I knew that so soon as 
his curiosity about everything within his reach 
was satisfied, he would then discover me and 
proceed with proverbial humor to have some 
fun. But he seemed to be rather good natured 
and I hoped that he had had his breakfast. With 
a sort of inquiring grin he tipped the kettle 


ON A LOOKOUT ON MOUNT PENROSE. 


from. the stove, and for a moment seemed lost 
in observant wonder at the water flowing from 
its spout. Noticing the water bucket he thrust 
his nose therein and took two or three laps of 
its contents. 

Turning about now, he saw what in all 
probability had first lured him into the cabin— 
my sack containing bacon, bread and cheese. 
This, fastened to a wire hook to be out of the 
way of mice and woodrats during the night, 
hung to within some six feet of the floor. On 
this discovery he rose on his hind feet and 
found he could just touch the bag with the ex- 
treme points of his claws, and vainly tried with 
blow after blow to dislodge the tempting bait, 
while the sack swung like a pendulum to and 
fro. Presently, in making an unusually vicious 
blow at the evasive object of his desire, he 
tumbled over on his side and lay there for a 
moment, and while seemingly contemplating the 
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swinging object of his desires, his ear caught 
the ticking of the little clock. The sack no 
longer interested him, and he shuffled over to 
the table where the little time piece was still in- 
sistently striving to attract attention and to en- 
tertain. 

“Well, now,” he seemied to say to himself, 
“what curious little animal is this?’ And he 
tipped his head sidewise and cocked his ear 
toward the sound. For what seemed to me a 
long, long time he remained intent upon the 
object of his curiosity—watching it with a curi- 
ously expressive grin, and seemingly charmed 
by its rhythmic tick-a-tock, until just as I was 
beginning to hope that he might discover its 
use and learn that it was time to leave, the 
alarm went off with a roar that to my then state 
of nerves was like the continued crash of mus- 
ketry. I expected then to see the marauder 
smash the clock to fragments with a blow of 
his great paw. But he did nothing of the kind. 
For the hundredth part of a moment he seemed 
stunned, and the muscles of his countenance 
wrinkled into expressive fear, and then, with 
a terrified snort he whirled and bolted for the 
door. Over went the bench and water bucket, 
and a small cupboard, filled with pots and pans, 
came tumbling down, and as he dashed through 
the door it closed against his side and was burst 
from its hinges. Somehow I reached outdoors, 
rifle in hand, to note the bear going down the - 
slope at railway speed, scattering dead leaves 
and twigs in all directions. I had time to give 
him a single parting shot, that, if possible, ac- 
celerated his speed, but I was laughing so as to 
make it impossible to hit one out of a compact 
flock of flying barns, and with a crash he burst 
into the tamarack swamp and disappeared. 

Among the archives of the Quimby Club, in 
old Acadia, may be found a little nickle-plated, 
clock, its voice now silent in keeping with the 
unwonted silence of the old hall. Upon its 
nickle back—traced by a hand long since at rest 
—will be found the legend of its last and greatest 
service. While old Earl Glencairn, now white 
of head, but young in spirit and strong of body, 
and now the only custodian of the treasures of 
Quimby Hall, still delights to relate in the sly 
humor of his rugged Gaelic, how it once saved 
the life of a friend.” 





Dr. Grenfell’s Joke. 


In one of his lectures W. T. Grenfell, the 
Labrador missionary-physician, told of the wire- 
less apparatus on his vessel and about intercept- 
ing a dispatch from Captain Peary when the 
latter was returning from the trip to the pole 
and was wiring Bridgman as to what he should 
do with the supplies which he had on hand. 

“Shall I sell my supplies to Grenfell or give 
them to the hospital for him?” Peary asked. 

Grenfell broke into that long distance talk 
over unseen leagues of wild water with: 

“Give them to him!” 

And Peary gave. 


Cost of Living. 


“What has become of your zoological garden?” 

“Well, we thought meat was too valuable to 
have it loafing around in cages to look at.”— 
Meggendorfer Blatter. 
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A Gunless Hunt in Oregon. 


I. AWoKE suddenly and sat straight up in bed. 
The “Crack, crack,” of a double barrel sounded 
as if it were right at the foot of my hill; while 
the echoes rolled away down the river. In reality 
it was just across the river on the island. Some 
fellow had flushed the bunch of ten quail I had 
been watching since they were chicks, for they 
were hatched at the edge of an old brush heap 
on the bank above the river. 

It was the first morning of the open season. 
There was a fog, but it was not dense; just a 
low-hanging mist above the water. Across on 
the other side I could make out a dim outline 
of the dark firs and hills. 

My ten acres lie on the east bank of the 
Willamette, nine miles south of Portland. Part 
of these acres is in level orchard and field a 
hundred feet above the river; the rest is in a 


“long slope to the river bank and terraced by two 


wide benches. Part of the place is in the wild 
state, and I suppose it always will be, for I have 
hopes that some day another flock of quail will 
find shelter in the tangle below the house. May- 
be another ruffed grouse will make her home 
there. Besides these I have seen both China 
pheasants and bobwhite here on my ten acres. 

I had not been hunting for over two months. 
I was as excited as Buck; perhaps more so, for 
he often gets a hunt by himself. He satisfies 
his hunting instinct by trailing two or three rab- 
bits that have paths through the tangle of hazel, 
vine maples, salal and ferns that are so thick 
on my hillside that I seldom try to penetrate 


their precincts. 


It did not really take me long to gét into my 
big hunting boots after breakfast, but it seemed 
long. I had milked my two cows hastily. They 
did not seem to understand why I put them out 
this morning before they had half finished eat- 
ing. My chickens scattered as I fed them on the 
run, instead of collecting about my feet. The 
rest of my chores suffered. With some apples, 
crackers and nuts.in the roomy pockets of my 
hunting coat I took the hill, not by the path, but 
in the steepest place in four or five long jumps. 

It is a paddle of 200 yards across to the inlet 
at the upper end of the island. As my canoe 
shot into the cove, a spotted sandpiper flushed 
from among the rocks and flitted across in front 
of me, but he was too small game for my bag. 
I was after ruffed grouse and quail. 

The region across the river from my home 
is one of the best covers for ruffed grouse. I 
have ever seen. It is practically the untouched 
wilderness. Years ago some of the big firs up 
the mountain side were logged and hauled down 
a skid road to the river. That was so long ago 
that in places the road has disappeared. 
wild crab apple thickets have never been touched. 
The ash bottom and the alder swamp are just as 
nature made them. 

Once across the river I climbed the bank 
through the brush. From an alder tree just 
ahead of me a mountain quail flushed. He was 
one of the flock that had been scattered by the 


The: 


hunter shooting at daybreak. He was cunning 
enough to fly so that he kept the tree between 
us, so that I failed to catch a glimpse of him. 
But’ I knew the whir of quail wings, and that 
was enough to set my pulse beating ‘quicker. 

I passed through the remains of an old or- 
chard along a little swale across a creek, and 
then set out straight up a side cafion along the 
old skid road. This is a typical summer haunt 
for ruffed grouse. I had often flushed them on 
this trail. The alders and maples grow thick, 
fallen limbs and logs are covered with moss, and 
the whole is over-topped with ranks of tall fir 
trees. But I knew that at this time of the year 
the grouse would be higher on the hill, out more 
in the open places where food was plentiful. 

Toward the top of the hill I came to a little 
open space where two big maples glowed yellow 
in the midst of the dark-clothed firs. #The maple 
leaves filled with summer sun, radiated a rich 
golden light through the forest. The heart of 
the old woods was still and sunny and restful. 
No grouse or quail yet. But I found something 
else good, a pair of varied thrushes. The flick- 
ers and sapsuckers were here, too. All at once 
there was a whir of wings and a small bunch 
of quail were swallowed by the thick trees be- 
fore I got sight of them. Buck failed to find 
them, and I went on. This was a typical spot.’ 
I knew I should see a grouse up here, and I 
trod with cautious step on the tip-toe of expec- 
tancy. But nothing flew save a song sparrow 
in a nearby bush. A small flock of Oregon 
snowbirds flitted about in the hazels and dog- 
woods and twittered almost as if spring time 
were at hand. 

I never flush grouse just where I expect to 
find them, and this day was no exception. A 
hundred feet beyond when I was least looking 
for it, one thundred up from the ‘side of the 
path and went straight away. It was an open 
shot. I could see the mottled plumage of his 
jet \black feathers on the side of his neck. 
Bang! He surely would have been a dead bird, 
but there was no report, no echoes through the 
woods. ‘He was‘certainly a foolish; inexperi- 
enced bird, for following a wood path | is poor 
grouse policy. 

Later I came to the border of an old farm. 
Crawling under the barbed wire fence I began 
skirting the field. Here, indeed, I was sure to 
find something. It was a good place for China 
pheasants. A song sparrow flushed almost at 
my feet, and even the flutter of his wings made 
me jump in expectaney. It remained for Buck 
to find the game. As-a rule, a China pheasant 
holds to the field, but in fall and winter they 
take more to the brush, and even to the thicker 
timber in places surrounding the fields. A little 
way ahead I heard the beating of wings and the 
old familiar cackling sound of a China rooster. 
To my surprise the sound continued. The bird, 
instead of flying out into the open as usual, 
had, like a ruffed grouse, lit fifteen or twenty 
feet up in a tree and sat cackling at the dog, 
an unusual performance for one of these birds. 
I hastened to get nearer, and just for a moment 


‘through the bushes. 


I caught a glimpse of his gorgeous coat and long 
tail. The moment he saw me, instead of swing- 
ing out to the open and giving me a better 
chance, he flushed straight through the timber. 
He mistook me for a gunner instead of a harm- 
less individual with a stick. 

The next bird Buck flushed among a thick 
growth of scrub oak and ash trees. He flew a 
few yards and I heard the flutter in the branches 
that told he had lit. Then I began creeping 
I find nothing more in- 
tensely exciting than trying to locate one of 
these birds. I never cease to marvel at the skill 
they have in hiding. I got within twenty-five 
feet of the bird and scanned every tree and bush 
and branch. But he must be there, I thought, 
so I began to go over again every part of the 
foliage. I did this three times and was then 
positive the grouse must have fooled me in 
lighting. I started to move closer, when with 
a sudden whir he was gone, but I saw him 
clearly as he flew, and he was, indeed, my bird. 
I stood staring at the swinging branch on which 
he had been perched, wondering—I have often 
before—how he could be in plain sight and not 
be seen. 

When I came to the upper edge of the crab 
apple thicket ‘Buék Acted like a veteran, for he 
swung down toward the lower edge and put up 
a pair of grouse. Both came toward me. One 
lit off to the right, the other sailed straight over 
my head ‘and stopped in ‘the limbs of an ash. 
He craned his neck and we stared at each other 
for a full minute before he decided I might be 
dangerous, and was off. He was game for me 
sure enough, for I had not had such a good 
chance at a ruffed grouse since summer before 
last, when I found an old bird leading off a 
covey of chicks. 

I made doubles on this pair in the crab apple 
thicket, for I got a good look at the second 
bird perched just beyond a fir sapling in a scrub 
oak. As I raised my glasses that bird seemed 
to think he had never looked down such a dan- 
gerous looking double-barreled blunderbuss as I 
had, for he got away like a streak before I could 
level my glasses. 

I went on following old trails through the 
woods and I thought I never had hunted in bet- 
ter ruffed grouse covers, nor had I ever seen a 
finer fall day. Buck flushed two more birds, but 
they got away before I saw them. I scared an- 
other out just ahead of me at a bend in the 
trail, and he ran for ten or twelve feet before 
he took wing. Like the first grouse I had seen, 
he would have been an easy mark for a gunner. 

Under our game law a hunter is not allowed 
more than five grouse in one day, and as I had 
reached that limit, I turned toward home. I 
went by different trails, and before I had reached 
the old skid road to the river, Buck and I had 
put up three more grouse. 

When I entered the open glade again ee the 
river I heard the call note of a mountain quail, 
and then the answering whistle of another. I 
sneaked along under the low limbs at the edge 
of the woods. In a minute I saw two or three 
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brown figures scudding away in the brush. They 
were making for the thick growth of firs up the 
hillside. It was useless to follow, so I turned 
down the bank to the river. 

In the shallow water at the point of the island 
a blue heron had taken his stand. He was wait- 
ing for minnows. As I approached he jumped 
up with a disgusted squawk and was away. A 
band of foraging crows flapped lazily over the 
river. One dropped and picked up something 
from the surface. I heard a faint honking. Far 
overhead a wedge of geese were moving south- 
ward down the highway of the clouds. These, 
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it in a cage where it is now very tame, and 
greedily eats canary seed. To let it go at this 
season would mean its certain death, and in fact 
if its wing is hopelessly injured it never can 
recover. 


Maine Fur Scarce. 


ALTHOUGH it is too early yet to know much 
about the trapping season, much complaint is 
heard in Maine of the scarcity of fur. Trappers 
complain that they have to work longer hours, 
travel further and give greater attention to set- 
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There are antelope, foo, in Northern Sonora, 
and on the desert, as in many other places the 
automobile has developed into a game destroyer. 
The Sonora line is only about seventy miles to 
the south of Tucson and a run toward this 
border line is easily made. Any antelope killed 
to the south of Tucson is of course supposed 
to have been killed in Sonora. 

Mexico has no game laws, but if influence 
could be brought to bear on the government of 
that country to restrict the conditions under 
which the line could be crossed by hunters, it_ 
would do much to prevent the indiscriminate 
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OREGON COVERS WHERE GROUSE, 


with the other sights of the day, kindled my 
imagination. I dipped the paddle deep and sped 
homeward with a satisfied spirit of a successful 
day’s hunt. WILLIAM L, FINLEY. 


Captive Wild Birds in Connecticut. 


Earty this month a little Acadian, or saw 
whet, owl flew into the lodge room of a society 
which was holding a meeting in Norwalk, Conn. 
It was captured there unhurt, and was soon 
turned over to Wilbur F. Smith, the game war- 
den of Fairfield county. The little bird was 
very tame and flew, when set free, about the 
room, alighting on the head of a red-tailed hawk 
that Warden’ Smith was engaged in mounting, 
where it sat and was photographed. 

A little later a horned lark, one of whose 
wings was broken and turned up over its back, 
was picked up in the streets of Norwalk. The 
man who found it took it in the house and kept 


PHEASANTS AND QUAIL 
From a photograph by Herman T. Bohlman. 


ting their traps than they did in former years, 
when fur-bearing animals were more plentiful. 
As against this, of course, it must be said that 
less than half the amount of fur in numbers of 
individuals brings twice as much return. 

All the fur buyers declare that prices are too 
high, and that before long there must be a fall. 
In the meantime, however, furs are more in de- 
mand in the stores than ever before, and as 
long as the consuming public is willing to pay 


these extraordinary prices, the fur buyers of 
course will pay high prices to the trapper. 


Arizona Antelope. 


HerBert Brown, of Tucson, Ariz., tells us that 
he knows of only two small herds of antelope 
within thirty-five or forty miles of Tucson. He 
expresses the opinion that neither herd ever ap- 
proaches water, and feels doubtful as to the con- 
tinuance of these herds, if hunters are permitted 
to. kill them. 


ARE ABUNDANT. 


killing of antelope, deer and sheep. Just at pres- 
ent, owing to the unsettled political conditions, 
arms are not allowed to be taken into the coun- 
try, but when quiet is restored once more, this 
regulation will very likely be abrogated. 

‘While Arizona’s game laws are good, they are 
unfortunately not enforced. It would be a great 
thing if the President would set aside an area 
in one of the great forest reserves as a game 
refuge. This could probably be done now with- 
out difficulty." It may not be so easy when state- 
hood comes. It is understood that some time 
ago residents of Arizona petitioned the Presi- 
dent to set aside a game refuge in the South 
Cataline Mountains, but so far as known noth- 
ing of the sort has yet been done. 


The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 
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Brant Shooting with Cap’n Sam. 


“Tr they stool good, you'll get some shootin’,” 
Cap’n Sam said, as he poled the unwieldly 
sharpie toward the sloop that I could barely dis- 
cern in the dim morning light. “’Member what 
I told you ’bout kickin’ ’em up,” he called out 
as the distance gradually increased between us. 
“When they’re flyin’ low and ain’t payin’ ’ten- 
shun to nothin’, jest flatten out an’ wave your 
leg in the air once or twice. That'll make ’em 
raise up an’ look ’round.” 

I answered with an affirmative wave of the 
hand as I busied myself arranging my belong- 
ings with a view to comfort and convenience. 
The o'’d coat that I had thoughtfully brought 
along made an excellent head rest when rolled 
compactly, the bag containing fifty or so shells 
was opened and placed just where I could reach 
it easiest, the twelve-gauge loaded and with 
safety on, laid with muzzle projecting an inch 
or so over the foot of the box and conveniently 
near my right hand, and lastly I filled my pipe, 
and lighting it, enjoyed a puff or so as only the 
confirmed smoker does, especially when it is 
the first since breakfast. 

As I finished these preparations, I heard, off 
in the distance, the muffled explosions of a gaso- 
lene motor, and looking in the direction where 
I had last seen the sloop, was unable to locate 
her. Then I knew that Cap’n Sam was aboard 
and was heading up to windward where he would 
anchor, a quarter of a mile away, within easy 
signalling distance, but at the same time not 
close enough to keep any birds from coming to 
me were they so inclined. 

Soon even the companionable chug-chug of 
the Fannie F.’s exhaust was stilled, and in the 
foggy, quiet morning not a sound broke the 
silence if I except the lapping of the water as 
it softly rolled up on the wings of the battery, 
and this but served to accentuate the loneliness. 
If you have ever experienced the sensation you 
will understand my feelings far better than I 
can describe them. Nothing but water as far 
as I could see. On all sides a gray wall of 
mist that effectually shut off my view of land 
or boats. I might have been in mid ocean, float- 
ing on a raft, the sole survivor of some ship- 
wreck, and in fact I could appreciate how one 
would feel were he unfortunate enough to be 
so placed. 

I reflected, however, with comfortable cer- 
tainty that I had sounded the depth of the water 
about me while Cap’n Sam was throwing out 
the decoys, and was satisfied that if the worst 
came to pass such as shooting a hole in the 
battery, or capsizing it, or losing my balance 
if standing up and falling overboard, or doing 
some other equa ly foolish and unnecessary thing 
that all I would then have to do was stand up 
and yell for help, as the water would no. more 
than reach my waist. 

All of which seems remarkably childish and 
cowardly to you, no doubt, but a man can think 
of a great many silly things when oppressed 
with the spirit of loneliness, and it was with 


relief that I saw the east gradually redden and 
finally caught the first rays of the morning sun 
as they filtered through the low-hanging fog. 

As the mists were gradually dispelled, I began 
to catch glimpses of boats here and there about 
the bay, some with smoke arising from the stove 
pipe that projected from the cabin roof, an in- 
dication that the crew had no intention of start- 
ing the day’s work without the customary pan- 
cakes and coffee, others just weighing anchor 
and paying off before the light breeze that 
scarcely filled the sails, or gathering headway 
in response to the rapid explosions of the gaso- 
lene engines which many of the more progres- 
sive baymen have installed in their craft. 

But what was that black line off to the south- 
ward in range of the beach hills? As I watched 
it intently it gradually assumed a V-shaped for- 
mation and rapidly approached until I could dis- 
cern the individual birds that composed it. 
“Brant, sure as shooting.” I flattened out in 
the battery and nervously fingered the stock of 
my gun as they swept steadily nearer. Soon I 
could see the white breasts of the leading birds 
and distinguish the long snake-like neck and 
head. Were’ they going by or not? There was 
certainly no necessity of “kickin’ ’em up,” as 
Cap’n Sam described it. If they could have 
seen me half as plainly as I saw them they 
surely would not have come nearer, but I lay 
perfectly still, hardly daring to breathe, and 
rolled my eyes around in an endeavor to follow 
their flight without moving my head. 

Ah! I drew a long breath of relief as I saw 
the leader swerve from his course, scale swiftly 
down to leeward, and with his flock following 
him, come slowly winging over the water to 
hover, finally, with legs outstretched, over the, 
decoys. , 

As I rose in the battery, gun to shoulder, I 
could but wonder if Cap’n Sam was watching 
my actions through those battered old marine 
glasses of his, and inwardly prayed that I would 
not make a fizzle of my first opportunity, for 
I had talked” about my shooting abilities the 
night before over the after dinner pipes. But 
confidence returned as I glanced along the bar- 
tels and saw a bird crumple up and _ splash ‘into 
the water at the sharp crack of the nitro. “Now 
to double up on a pair,” flashed through my 
mind, and my gun followed the frightened birds 
until two came into line, and then I pressed the 
trigger, “Three down. Not bad for a green- 
horn,” I thought, and looking around toward 
the sloop saw Cap’n Sam tumble into the dory 
floating astern af pull down to retrieve the 
fallen birds. 

As the old fellow rowed by, I inquired of 


him with a jocular air, “How’s that for shoot- 


ing?” 

“Purty fair,’ he growled; “purty fair. You 
didn’t ’member what I told you las’ night, 
though, ’bout waitin’ for ’em to bunch up. 
That’s the way to kill birds. Ketch ’em at jest 
the right minit an’ rip it into the thick of ’em.” 

“That’s a whole lot easier to tell about than 
do,” I thought to myself as I watched him 


glance over his shoulder at the dead birds drift- 
ing to leeward and alter the course of the dory 
to bring them within reach. As he threw the 
third bird into the boat I noticed that he was 
looking intently at me and wondered what I 
was doing to so attract his attention. Then he 
disappeared, evidently dropping down on to the 
bottom of the dory, and but for the words that 
he hurled at me over the water, “Git down! 
Git down!’ with something that was more forci- 
ble appended, I would have been at a loss to 
account for his actions. 

I got down so quickly that my head missed 
the coat that was doing duty as a pillow and 
thumped upon the bottom of the box. There 
was something in sight, that was evident, and 
without doubt it was brant or the captain would 
not have become so exercised as to swear at his 
guest, so I lay there, momentarily expecting to 
hear the whistling wings of the birds, but not 
a sound came to my ears, and finally I risked a 
peep over the edge of the box. ; 

Possibly there were 200 brant in the flock that 
I then discovered not over gunshot outside the 
decoys, but if I had been called upon to make 
an affidavit as to their numbers at just that 
moment, I would have unquestionably sworn to 
a thousand. 

In they came, as Cap’n Sam would have put 
it, “jest like chickens,” and I mentally declared 
that I would let them “bunch up” and kill about 
fifty with each barrel. Jostling each other, so 
close were they together as they prepared to 
settle among the decoys, I did not have the least 
doubt of a most successful shot and arose with 
a certainty of wholesale slaughter. 

True to orders I aimed where they were 
thickest and pulled trigger, but greatly to my 
surprise not a bird fell. Hardly changing my 
aim, for the air seemed so full of brant that I 
could not believe it. possible to miss, I fired the 
left barrel and one lone bird fell from the flock. 
How two shells, each loaded with an ounce and 
a quarter of No. 3 shot, could be fired into the 
midst of so many birds without doing more 
execution than those two did will always re- 
main a mystery to me. I almost believe I could 
have stood up in the battery and killed some of 
them with a stone had I been provided with such 
ammunition, and as I looked at the single brant 
that floated just clear of the decoys, I did not 
feel too proud of my performance. 

“Blame this shooting at the bunch,” I exclaimed 
in disgust. “Hereafter I’ll be satisfied with a 
bird for each barrel and let some other fellow 
do the ‘kill ’em all’ act.” 

Cap’n Sam’s wave of the arm as he reseated 
himself upon the thwart of the dory seemed 
unnecessarily hilarious, and I vowed I would 
show him some shooting before the day was 
over that would open his eyes. 

I did not break any records for battery shoot- 
ing in the next two or three hours, but I did 
not waste many opportunities, and made two 
particularly neat kills, swinging around with 
feet out of the box and cutting down two dif- 
ferent birds that scaled across the head fender 
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with no intention of decoying, in a most busi- 
ness-like manner. Finally the flight slackened 
and the sun indicated that’ it was nearing the 
noon hour, so I signaled Cap’n Sam to the bat- 
tery. 

For some time I had possessed a distressingly 
empty feeling. A 4 o’clock breakfast, especially 
when one is on the bay, is only a dim memory 
when the hands of the watch near twelve, and 
the more 1 thought of just how good a cup of 
hot coffee and tour or five sandwiches would 
taste, the sooner I wanted to invade the cabin 
of the Fannie F. 

I had no need to give Cap'n Sam my reasons 
for calling him. “Thought it was ’bout time for 
you to go ’board,” he said. “This salt air’s 
greatest thing in the world to give a man an 
appetite, an’ there’s coffee bilin’ on the stove an’ 
bread an’ butter an’ meat on the table, so all 
you'll have to do is wade in an’ fill up.” 

“Arfd how about your appetite, Cap’n?” I-in- 
quired, as he shoved the dory alongside. 

“Oh, I had a snack awhile back,” he replied. 
“Leave it to me, for lookin’ out for number one. 
I ain't goin’ hungry long’s there’s somethin’ to 
eat ‘round, an’ | thought I’d fill up an’ lay'a 
while in the machine, while you're eatin’. That 
is, if you ain’t got any objection.” 

So we exchanged places and I shoved the 
dory back to the. Fannie F., perfectly willing to 
take the chance of losing a shot or so for the 
certainty of a square meal. Never did I enjoy 
anything more than [ did the rough fare that 
1 found prepared for me in the cabin, and al- 
though I twice heard the report of the captain’s 
gun, I was too occupied to even glance out the 
hatchway. It makes a vast difference who is 
doing the shooting when one is about half fam- 
ished. I suppose if the flight had not practi- 
cally ceased, and I had been shooting as rapidly 
as in the early part of the morning, the idea 
of food would never have entered my head, 
but now, well, I would rather take the chance 
of having to row half a mile to leeward and 
back after whatever birds Cap’n Sam might kill 
than to leave the cabin until I had thoroughly 
satisfied that salt air appetite. 

Even winter has its pleasant days, and al- 
though there was a good breeze blowing, it was 
comfortable in the cockpit, where I sat with the 
sun shining on me, enjoying an after dinner 
smoke and quite at peace with the world. I 
could not recollect when I had more enjoyed 
a day’s outing. Fair shooting, comfortable quar- 
ters, and plenty of good food. What more 
could one ask for? 

Half dozing and unquestionably lazy, I was 
content to idle away an hour while the captain 
attended to what birds came near the battery. 
hen, as I sat watching the smoke from my 
pipe curl up to where the breeze blowing over 
the cabin top caught and carried it way, or 
looking at the battery, with its attendant decoys 
vobbing gently and Cap’n Sam enjoying a smoke, 
| saw him suddenly disappear. The cause was 
cistinctly apparent. On the same instant that 
the captain dropped out of view, I caught sight 
of a great flock of brant, possibly a quarter of 
a mile to leeward of the battery coming directly 
‘oward it and certain to decoy. 

“Now,” I thought, “I'll see what the captain 
can do in the way of shooting. No doubt he’ll 


demonstrate his theory of letting ‘em bunch up’ 
and possibly kill a number of them, and again 
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he may not do any better than I when I en- 
deavored to put his advice into action.” 

I dove below for the glasses, for I did not 
wish to miss this opportunity of watching the 
captain, and truth to tell was a little inclined to 
hope that he would not make a particularly note- 
worthy killing. I had not forgotten that sar- 
castic waving of his. Old bay gunner that he 
was, I had serious doubts .in regard to that 
theory of his and did not intend to let his move- 
ments go unobserved. There might be some- 
thing in it, and if so, I was going to behold it 
carried into effect. 

Now the birds were close to the decoys and 
some were already setting their wings to alight, 
but not a move did the captain make. What 
was he going to do; shoot them sitting? [ 
might have known better, but I was timing his 
actions by what mine would have been were I 
in his position. Long after both barrels of my 
gun would have been discharged, and when, 2s 
it seemed to me, the brant must have been with- 
in reaching distance of him, Cap’n Sam came to 
view. . 

“Shoot, man! Shoot!” I excitedly exclaimed, 
forgetful of the distance between us as I watched 
the startled birds jump into the air. “What is 
the matter? Birds all around and he sitting 
there with gun ready, but not pulling a trigger !’’ 

Then I saw the wisdom in his tardiness. As 
the brant first arose they were in some cases 
several feet apart, but as they climbed higher 
they began to close their ranks, and then it was 
that I saw a puff of smoke, and the boom of 
the captain’s ten-gauge came rolling over the 
water, closely followed by the similar smoke 
cloud and report as he fired the second barrel. 

The air was full of falling brant. A great 
hole had been opened in their midst by the 
charges of heavy shot, and the number of dead 
and crippled birds that dropped among the de- 
coys fairly amazed me. Never again would 1 
question the captain’s instructions. I could de- 
mand no better evidence of his ability as a bat- 
tery gunner, but could I coolly wait as he had 
done with birds literally surrounding him, for 
the moment to come when they would present 
the most favorable target? I doubted my 
patience to do so. It takes a seasoned veteran 
like the captain to hold his fire, shrewdly calcu- 
lating his chances, while birds are everywhere 
about him. The younger sportsman is too prone 
to shoot, and afterward figure on what he should 
have done, and now I saw that the latter was 
my method. As I remembered my attempt of 
the morning to make a killing from a flock 
larger than that which gave Cap’n ‘Sam his 
opportunity, I could see that in my haste to 
shoot I had done so at the moment when the 
birds were most widely scattered. 

Cap’n Sam was standing up in the battery 
shooting over the crippled birds swimming 
among the decoys as I approached with the dory 
and waved to me to come alongside, but I had 
not the conscience to let him go after the two 
brant that he had shot while I was eating in 
the cabin, and which I had sighted with the 
glasses as they floated a good distance to lee- 
ward, so I pulled vigorously by, and in ten 
minutes picked them up. 

My return to the battery was more protracted, 


‘as I was busy retrieving the brant that had 


fallen victims to the captain’s last shot and had 
a stiff pull after two wing-tipped birds that I 
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bagged, and when the bow of the dory ground 
gently upon the battery platform, I had eighteen 
brant aboard, sixteen of which Cap’n Sam had 
accounted for at an expenditure of but two 
shells. 

“Too bad you wasn’t layin’ here when that big 
bunch come in,’ the captain said. “Purtiest 
chance I’ve seen in a good while. Never had 
birds stool nicer an’ I dunno but what I might 
have done better.” 

“Done better!” I exclaimed. 
how many birds you killed then? 
call that doing pretty well.” 

“Sixteen, sho! You don’t say so! I calka- 
lated on ’bout ten or a dozen, maybe; but six- 
teen! Yes, that’s fair shootin’; fair.” 

The old fellow was mightily pleased, for all 
his grumbling I could see that with half an eye, 
and as we exchanged places I caught him glanc- 
ing at the pile of birds in the stern of the dory 
and chuckling. 

During the afternoon I had a number of shots, 
usually at single brant, although now and then 
a pair or three or four birds decoyed, but it 
appeared that the flight of the morning was not 
to be repeated. I saw none of the large flocks 
of two or three hundred, and while the oppor- 
tunities that I did have came frequently enough 
to prevent my growing tired of lying in the 
battery, yet I missed the feeling of excitement 
occasioned by the sight of a hundred or so of 
the large birds sweeping in toward the decoys. 

Several times little flocks of broadbills would 
come hovering over the decoys. From some- 
where aboard the Fannie F., Cap’n Sam had un- 
earthed a megaphone, and as a flock came in, I 
heard his voice rumbling across the water. 
“Give it to ’em, give it to ’em. Git a pair of 
’em broadbill an’ I'll make you the finest pot- 
pie you ever et; potpie with dumplin’s in it! 

A flock of broadbill decoyed, I got in both 
barrels and had the satisfaction of securing two 
pairs instead of the one asked for. That was 
my last shot. FREDERICK ARTHUR. 


“Do you know 
Sixteen! I 





Lost in the Mountains. 


Ir was on Nov. 19 that Bert E. Corbin left 
his companions in camp near Big Springs, Idaho, 
saying he hoped, by camping in the mountains 
alone, to get a shot at an elk early in the morn- 
ing. When he did not return a search was 
begun, but his companions failed to find him. 
Assistance was secured and several parties 
scoured the region, but it was not until Dec. 
11 that his body was found. Evidently he had 
lost his bearings and wandered until exhausted 
and benumbed by the cold. His age was forty- 
one years and he. was vice-president of the Union 
Savings Building &,Trust Company of Boise, 
Idaho. 


Another Deer Killed in Milford. 


Mirrorp, Conn., Dec. 10—Editor Forest ana 
Stream: Sunday morning, Dec. 3, a buck deer 
was found shot by a gun in the head and shoul- 
der on the land of Mr. Gunn. The antlers had 
been broken off and taken away. The young 
men setting traps-on the property visited their 
traps Tuesday, and then again Sunday morning, 
when they found the deer near the traps. The 
animal had not been shot very long as the car- 
The game warden was 
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cass was not frozen. 
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Tisdale’s Fox Hunt. 


TispALE and I set forth one day on a fox 
hunt. It was Tisdale’s ambition to have his 
young dog follow a fox, as he had never been 
on a. fox track in his life. 

During the night there had been a light fall 
of snow which left the woods and fields en- 
shrouded in a fleecy mantle. Soon after break- 
fast we started down the beach toward Truro, 
and it was not long before we came across the 
trail of a fox, and Tisdale followed it, having 
his dog in leash. 

The tracks led us across the main road to 
Provincetown and meandered about in devious 
fashion, making it at times difficult to follow, 
but we kept at it faithfully, until, upon a plain 
in the far distance, we saw an antiquated wind- 
mill, a relic of the settlers of early days. 

The trail took us through a deep gorge for 
some distance, and when we emerged therefrom 
on the plateau above, we found ourselves in the 
immediate vicinage of the old mill. The wind 
had swept powerfully during the night, leaving 
the ground bare of the snow in many places, so 
that we went slowly and cautiously along to 
make sure of not losing the track. 

In the meantime the dog had shown no signs 
whatever of interest, but had followed along 
with Tisdale holding the leash during all our 
peregrinations, until we came up to the foot of 
the old mill. Here the dog raised his head and 
‘began to sniff the air. Soon he started off in a 
direction at right angles to the course we had. 
been following, pulling stoutly at the leash 
meanwhile. 

Presently we came upon the skeleton of an 
old horse, and here were innumerable tracks 
of Master Reynard on every side. Evidently he 
had been gnawing the denuded bones and trying 
to appease his appetite upon very scanty re- 
mains. 

It remained for us at the whining and insist- 
ence of the dog to advance in the direction he 
desired, as he pulled strongly at his leash and 
dragged Tisdale ‘hastily after him. The trail 
led directly back to the highway, which we had 
so recently crossed, and we recrossed it. 

Tisdale turned to me in an encouraging man- 
ner and said: “Bear up, brave heart, and the 
colonel won’t be in it.” He alluded to Colonel 
Ryder, who had gone down toward Wellfleet 
with his favorite dog, old Sport, and left us to 
our own resources, as he did not wish to have 
his sport spoiled by an untrained dog. Tisdale 
wished to show him that his dog and himself 
were equal to any emergency. 

On, on, we went, the dog straining at the leash 
and Tisdale half running behind him and occas- 
ionally stumbling over some obstacle hidden be- 
neath the snow, so that time and time again I 
expected him to be dragged headlong to the 
ground, and to see the dog escape his grasp. 
But he managed to keep.his feet, and we now 
came to a long patch of scrub oaks, into which 
the dog dove headlong, dragging Tisdale after 
him. I followed on as best I might. As I had 
no dog to pull me along, I was fast losing 
ground, when Tisdale shouted: “Come here! 
Come here! The fox is not far off. He has 
gone into this patch of scrub oaks. His tracks 


go in every direction, a sure sign he has been 
looking for a convenient place to lie down, and’ 
he is liable at any moment to be jumped from 


. 
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his hiding place. Keep close to me until we 
come to the wood road just beyond, and then 
you hold back there and keep your eye peeled, 
for I know the fox is laid up near by.” 

I did as Tisdale directed, keeping close to his 
heels until we came to the road, and there I 
waited. Tisdale went on, the dog straining» at 
the leash and dragging him through the scrubs 
at a pace that kept him in constant uncertainty 
as to whether his next step would land him on 
his head or his heels. I could not help laugh- 
ing, as I saw them go, the dog jumping forward 
and Tisdale holding back and uttering frequent 
ejaculations, as some stout twig smote him across 
the face. When they disappeared I knew that 
much devolved upon me in this stern chase, for 
Tisdale had no thought of himself shooting the 
fox. He wanted his dog to follow, and me to 
getit. Iselected a position where I could see fora 
considerable distance both up and down the road. 

I waited for possibly some ten minutes, al- 
though it seemed longer, for a downfall of sleet 
had commenced, and every particle that struck 
me froze to my clothing, sq that I expected soon 
to be like Hawthorne’s snow image. All at once 
the silence was broken by a series of the most 
startling yells I ever heard, emanating from both 
Tisdale and the dog. The game was afoot, no 
doubt, and above the yells of the dog who, at 
the starting of the fox, had pu'led Tisdale head- 
long into the snow and broken the leash and 
followed the fox. I could hear Tisdale shout- 
ing: “Look out for him! Look out for him! 
He’s started. Look out! Look out!” 

I made no reply, but cocked my gun locks, 
and as I did so I saw the fox. He was coming 
directly toward me. But at the sound he erected 
his ears and started in the opposite direction. 
As his head came around a good sized tree, he 
presented a favorable opportunity, and I fired 
at him head on. He fell in his tracks without 
motion. The No. 4 shot had penetrated his 
brain. Almost immediately the dog came up, 
as I advanced to give the second barrel, should 
the fox require it. The dog was running and 
barking like mad, and I thought he would tear 
the fox to pieces before my eyes. I pulled him 
off and presently Tisdale arrived and proffered 
his hand and said: “Well done; this will be the 
making of the dog.” 

Tisdale swung the fox over his shoulder with 
his dog leaping up at intervals to catch hold of 
the fox’s tail, as we proceeded ‘right joyously 
toward Deacon Horton’s. By the time.we got 
there, it set in to rain in torrents, but we~minded 
this not a whit. We had the fox, the fire, the 
pipe and the bowl, and snugly we sat there 
awaiting the colonel’s return. In about half an 
hour he too came in with a fox on his shoulder, 
but wet to the skin. We had a good evening. 

Fox Hunter. 


Manly Hardy. 

Bancor, Me., Dec. 14.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Among the writers for Forest AND 
STREAM the late Manly Hardy was a bright and 
shining star. 

Deterred by the weaknesses of the flesh from 
following his early bent and going to the far 
off fields of missionary endeavor, he turned his 
attention to the woods of his beloved native 
State that there he might find health. He found 
it and more, for closely akin to his wanderings 
over trail and waterway in the pursuit of health 
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was his adoption of the fur buying branch of 
his father’s varied business interests, which not 
only commercially profited him, but as a trapper 
himself and a buyer he spent many years in the 
closest of relations with the sons of the Maine 
forest, Indians and white men who wrested, along 
with the peltry, the other secrets of Maine’s big 
timber tract. Whenever he was not on the trail 
or paddling over the invisible trails of the in- 
land waterways, he was absorbing from his 
camp mates their stories of* experiences that 
strengthened the truths emphasized by his own, 
or opened new fields of thought and study rela- 
tive to the lives and habits of the wood folk 
for whom he had, although a fur’ buyer and 
trapper, the greatest regard. 

Adding constantly to this store of knowledge, 
his very retentive mind hid it away till he pos- 
sessed, in most remarkable degree, a knowledge 
of the Maine woods and waters, together with 
a corresponding knowledge of the inhabitants of 
the same and of the air about him, second to 
no one in his own State and perhaps never sur- 
passed among educated men, for Mr. Hardy was 
a well educated and widely read man, who en- 
joyed perfecting himself in the study of what 
we are pleased to call “dead” languages, although 
he seldom used this knowledge in conversation, 
unless in his natural use of the scientific names 
of birds and animals. But the information he 
had gathered was so extensive that it was sel- 
dom, very seldom, that he could not meet 
promptly and with astonishing readiness any 
problem in natural history that was brought to 
him for solution. He was often the expert wit- 
ness for one side or the other, in those disputes 
touching, or perhaps based on, the quality or 
condition of nature of a pelt from the woods, 
and so well was his knowledge recognized that 
there was rarely, if ever, any dissent from his 
decision. HERBERT W. Rowe. 


A Nebraska Plaint. 

Wuirtman, Neb., Dec. 12—Editor Forest and 
Stream: When my father moved to Nebraska 
in 1872 there were plenty of buffalo; now there 
are less than 1,000 buffaloes in the United States. 
I have seen three or four hundred elk in one 
herd; now there is not one wild elk in the State. 
There are a few antelope and a few deer. 

These animals are gone because everybody was 
allowed to shoot at all times. I have seen men 
go out and shoot deer, elk and antelope just for 
their hides. Now if we want to save the ducks, 
geese and grouse, we must have a law that will 
put a man in the penitentiary that shoots out of 
season or that uses an automatic shotgun. No 
fine, but a sentence.. That will stop this unlaw- 
ful shooting. The time to save our game birds 
is when we have them. 

Grouse and chickens are increasing out here 
‘now, for we have only sixty days to shoot them 
in. Every Italian that carries a gun should pay 
a license of $25, and he should pay another 
license of $50 to shoot in the open season. There 
are boys who will shoot a duck or grouse when 
she is on her nest, but they would just as soon 
shoot an owl. It makes no difference to them. 
If all hunting were stopped for three or five 
years, we would have plenty of wild birds, so 
everybody could shoot and have a little sport. 


Just have one open month, say October. The 
birds could then take care of themselves. 
J. we C. 
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*Possum Lore. 


RareicH, N. C., Dec. 9.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: -We have had.a wonderful autumn. 
November was like a picture all the way through, 
with sparkling sunshine and gracious weather, 
and with just enough frost in the air now and 
then,to make people active. Day by day the 
cotton diminished in the fields, under the deft 
touch of the many pickers. The persimmons, 
which are very plentiful this year, grew sweeter 
day by day, and the big fat locust pods hanging 
so thickly from the trees were gathered and 
blended with the persimmons to make beer in 
many a household; beer which sparkles and de- 
lights the palate, but does not inebriate. And in 
the woods something else was ripe, namely, Br’er 
’Possum, very numerous this season, because of 
the wise protective policy which in this section 
has stopped every sort of hunting with dog or 
gun until November. In the fields Br’er Rabbit 
is numerous, too, more plentiful than in a good 
while, and for the same good reason—protection. 
I have been after him this season and behind 
a good pack of beagles, running so close to- 
gether that a big blanket would cover every 
rascal of them, noses and ears upon the ground, 
and making the merriest of music. And by the 
way, these little dogs, once ridiculed by not a 
few owners of the long-legged hounds, are be- 
coming more popular year by year. 

The other day I was talking with a man who 
raises Belgian hares, and his young son, who 
was present, declared that “our big buck hare 
has whipped three dogs; I saw him do it; saw 
him whip a setter yesterday; he jumped all over 
the dog, kicked him with his hind feet and made 
the funniest noises you ever heard, and the dogs 
all got away.” The father looked at the boy, 
perhaps with a shade of doubt in the look, but 
the little fellow stuck to his story and declared 
that he would bet on that rabbit against any- 
thing but a bull dog; there he drew the line. I 
laughed as I thought of this story of the boy 
and his fighting hare, and it was not many hours 
later before I was to hear another good one, 
for my friend Burton Ray told me he had talked 
with a negro this season who has introduced 
something absolutely new in the way of ’possum 
hunting. I had thought that my good friend, 
Polk Miller, of Richmond, had reached the top 
notch in this particular line, for it was this 
genius who devised the plan of taking with him 
in addition to the lantern, axe and bag for 
*possums, some Roman candles. When the dog 
trees, Mr. Miller takes a squint up the tree, 
touches off a candle, fires the blazing balls into 
the treetop here and there, and lo! Br’er ’Pos- 
sum is revealed, unless the dog has been fooled. 
But Mr. Ray’s man, a rare genius by the way, 
has worked out something even better, and has 
shown the world that in spite of what King 
Solomon said, there is something new under the 
sun. This hunter said to Mr. Ray: “TI likes ter 
go er ’possum huntin’ erbout three times er week 
and I done cotch over fifty ’possums endurin’ 
de mont’ uv November, and I never seed em 
thicker in my life. I got so I don’t lak ter cut 
down no mo tree, ’ceptin’ they’re saplins. My 
wife she’s got er Maltee cat nigh erbout as big 
as either one er my dawgs. I foun’ dat Maltee 
wuz a hunter by himself and two times he brung 
in er rabbit. Now, when I goes er ’possum hunt- 
in’ I takes two bags, one for de ’possums what 


I cotches and one fer him. He lies in the bag 
jes’ as quiet as kin be; jes’ quiles up lak er 
*possum, and when my dawgs trees, I goes ter 
de tree, opens de bag, and you oughter see him 
git up dat tree. He don’t lose no time at all 
er gettin’ to dat ‘possum. Dey ain’t never seed 
no such er varmint as him, and dey gives right 
up and den dey’s his meat.” When Polk Miller 
reads this, as he surely will, he will stop taking 
out Roman candles and will adopt the Maltese 
plan. 

One glorious night last week I took out a 
party of young women representing a number 
of States; not one of whom had ever been on 
a ’possum hunt. We had three good dogs and 
there was just enough moisture to make the 
hunting good. The dogs worked through a bit 
of woods and then through what is known as 
an old field in this part of the country, grown 
up with young pines, a stream which ran swiftly, 
being bordered by bushes which were bright 
green with smilax. Suddenly the dogs took up 
a hot trail and were heard splashing in the water 
and then baying at a tree. We men in the party 
simply broke a trail through the reeds and the 
dense fringe of smilax, and found the dogs’ at 
the foot of a young birch tree with gracefully 
drooping branches set in a circle of smilax, the 
scene making a real Southern: picture in itself. 
The vivid green leaves of the plant, which 
smothered every bush and ran riot, sparkled in 
the light of the lanterns, while the trunk of the 
birch reflected little pencils of light from its 
polished surface. In its limbs and only a few 
feet above the ground crouched a ’possum which 
looked at the girls with a very quizzical air and 
gave them the best of all opportunities to see 
how he held on and manipulated his feet and 
tail. He was a big fellow, and as his white 
face was brought out by the light he looked 
like an elderly man with a fringe of whiskers. 
“Tode’’ Pool, one of our hunters, stepped up the 
tree from limb to limb, and adroitly slipping his 
hand along the ’possum’s back, took him by the 
scruff of the neck, the beast’s features expand- 
ing with a broad grim, and he shut down with 
his very numerous and sharp teeth so hard upon 
the bag into which Mr. Pool was trying to put 
him that he had to be cuffed like a bad young- 
ster in order to make him turn loose. 

After this capture we struck out into some 
splendid woods where there were poplar trees 
six. feet in diameter, but suddenly the dogs took 
up the trail of a fox, giving tongue furiously 
and running like the wind, putting us- out of 
action for a full hour. Meantime-the moon was 
not in view, and there was no danger of ’pos- 
sums seeing their shadow, for the belief of most 
all ’possum hunters is that they are afraid of 
their shadow; at least the old fellows are, for 
as an old darkey told me once: “Er young 
*possum ain’t got no sense nohow. He ranges 
and squanders..erbout any time er de night, and 
lak de fool dat he is, he climbs the bigges’ 
tree he kin find. Dat’s de way dem kitten ’pos- 
sums gingerly doos.” 

Now, when we got back to Raleigh Mr. Pool 
‘put his ’possum in a box with others of that 
toothsome tribe, fed him on scraps and apples 
and he was ready for us this week, cooked for 
about six hours, with plenty of red pepper and 
what the darkies call “hot soption” on him, and 
with a ring of thoroughly cooked peeled sweet 
potatoes round him on the big dish, he was 


worth while to look at and better still to eat, and 
I thought about what a darkey said once about 
eating ‘possums: “Dey shorely is sumpin’ wrong 
wid folks whar don’t take two helpins er ’pos- 
sum.” There was not anything wrong with any 
of us, and we left only the head, giving the 
tongue to an Ohio woman to whom the ’possum 
hunt and the feast had been a revelation and a 
joy forever. Frep. A. OLps. 


New York State Sportsmen’s 
Association. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the New York Stat 
Sportsmen’s Association was held in the Court 
House in Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 10, for the pur- 
pose of enabling the gunners of the State to 
confer and discuss game and the conditions sur- 
rounding same with a view to making recom- 
mendations to the Legislature looking to the 
passage of sane and reasonable game laws. 

In his call, President Hendrickson, of Jamaica, 
said: 

“It is our firm belief that with proper laws 
honestly enforced, game can again be made plen- 
tiful in this State, but without a united effort 
nothing can be accomplished, and we urge upon 
every gunner in this State the necessity for join- 
ing our organization or one of a,similar char- 
acter, and taking an active interest in this sub- 
ject. Study the game Jaws and come to this 
meeting prepared to discuss same intelligently, 
so that useful and valuable~ recommendations 
can be made to our next Legislature. Do you 
know that the State Treasury has been enriched 
hundreds of thousands of dollars by the gun 
license act without the gunner. receiving any 
benefit? Do you want more of this kind of 
legislation? If you do, do not take any interest 
in this subject; stay away and leave the formu- 
lation of your game laws to the parties who 
have dictated them in the past.” 

The State League meetings closed on Friday, 
and many of its members remained over to at- 
tend the association meeting, hence it was well 
attended, and exciting at times, for many live 
topics were discussed and acted on. Some of 
the principal changes favored by the association 
were: Dividing the present commission into a 
forest commission and a fish and game commis- 
sion, ‘all’ protectors to be under civil service 
rules, to be removed only on charges, and giv- 
ing all peace officers, sheriffs and constables the 
same powers as game protectors.. 

There was a lively tilt over a resolution to 
limit the number of wildfowl to twenty-five per 
day for each gunner and prohibit the sale of 
same. Coast gunners finally agreed to this num- 
ber, and members from other parts of the State 
acquiesced when they found that a bag limit of 
half a dozen would ‘be strenuously opposed. The 
federal control of migratory game birds was, 
however, commended. ° 

A resolution was passed favoring a fishing 
license, or rather a license permitting the holder 
to fish or shoot at his option, the proceeds to be 
applied to the propagation of game and fish. 
This, of course, cannot now be done, as the 
State constitution provides that all moneys be 
turned into the State treasury, but the sentiment 
shows the trend of opinion in the shooting public. 

Another resolution favored the establishing by 
the State of artificial ponds, these to be planted 
with wildfowl food. The present trespass law 
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was deprecated and a return to former trespass 
laws recommended. It was also agreed that no 
person under sixteen years of age should be 
licensed to hunt unless accompanied by parent 
or guardian. 

The association favored a deer season of six 
weeks ending on Nov. 15, and approved a reso- 
lution against the serving, in restaurants, hotels 
and clubs, of grouse, woodcock and quail. 

The Rensselaer County Association favored 
the trial of all game and fish cases before county 
courts. 

A resolution was passed favoring an appro- 
priation of $80,000 with which to establish at 
least five State game farms similar to the Sher- 
burne farm; one on Long Island, one north and 
east of the Mohawk Valley, one west of the 
Genesee River and the other two discretionary. 


To Propagate Quail. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Dec. 17.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: At the annual meeting of the 
Springfield Fish and Game Association, held at 
the Highland Hotel on the evening of Dec. 15, 
the executive committee gave a report favoring 
the stocking of this territory with more fish and 
game. 

Much interest is being manifested in the rais- 
ing of quail at the State hatchery at Sutton, 
and a committee has been appointed to visit the 
hatchery and inspect the work that is being car- 
ried on by Superintendent Merrill. Four hun- 
dred quail were hatched during the past season 
and 300 were liberated. It is proposed to start 
a small hatchery near Springfield in the near 
future. 

Edwin H. Forbush, of Boston, told of the 
work that is now being carried on by the Audu- 
bon Society. He said the society is very anxious 
to stop all spring shooting, but that they were 
in favor of giving the sportsmen plenty of game 
to shoot. He said that the intention was when 
the hunters’ license bill was passed that the 
money should go for the propagation of game, 
and the Audubon Society was in favor of chang- 
ing the present law so that the money could be 
used for game only. 

Herbert K. Job, State Ornithologist, of Con- 
necticut, gave a very interesting lecture with 
some beautiful colored pictures. Mr. Job advises 
the propagation of our own native game birds 
such as quail and partridge, and believes that 
good results. will be attained if the matter is 
rightly handled. He says our motto should be 
that we will plant two birds where one is de- 
stroyed. 

The following officers for the ensuing year 
were chosen: President, Mayor Edward H. 
Lathrop; First Vice-President, Samuel D. Sher- 
wood; Second Vice-President, Clinton Gowdy; 
Third Vice-President, Dr. F. H. Saunders; 
Fourth Vice-President, William J. H. Nourse; 
Secretary” and Treasurer, George B. Graham; 
Assistant Secretary, George W. Rice, Jr.; 
Executive Committee, A. C. Merrit, Dr. E. A. 
Gates, Charles R. Culver, James P. Hatch, John 
B. Smith, A. E. Snow, George P. Taylor, Henry 
Loeb, J. D. Law, Paul Herrick and Charles S. 
Ballard; Reception Committee, C. W. Cowles, 
George F. Gehle, Fred Hinkley, A. E. Wood- 
ward, Dr. Harry Lukes, W. A. Cone, D. C. 
Keeney, John Colton, H. K. Cooley, H. G. Web- 
ster, A. E. Lerche and W. M. Lester. 

Greorce H. GrAHAM. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Massachusetts Game. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 17.—Editor Forest and 
Stream; According to the tabulated returns of 
the commissioners of fish and game to yester- 
day, the number of deer killed in the State dur- 
ing the six-day open season was 1,387. The 
prohibition of the use of rifles accounts in part 
for the fact that no person was killed during 
the season. Another reason may be the fact 
that all the hunters were strongly impressed 
with the possibilities of danger, and everyone 
kept a sharp lookout at all times. One of the 
wardens in speaking of scenes which he wit- 
nessed declared that no one would have believed 
it possible that so many men would turn out 
for the sake of getting a deer. In certain locali- 
ties the fields were alive with hunters. One 
deer wounded slightly by the first shot was 
fired at by a score of hunters, and it was difficult 
to decide to whom the carcass belonged. 

The town in which the largest number of 
deer was killed is Harvard, where there were 
forty-three reported. Twenty-four were killed 
in Palmer and the same number in Wilbrahan, 
in Hampden county. Worcester heads the list 
with 433; Franklin, 290; Berkshire, 224; Hamp- 
den, 231; Hampshire, 108. 

William Davis, of Springfield, secured a buck 
which it is claimed weighed 450 pounds in Bland- 
ford, and C. W. Howard, of Pittsfield, shot a 
300-pound doe in Hancock. Alfred Rice, twelve 
years old, shot a buck in Claremont, 

The successful women hunters who sent in 
reports were Miss Margaret A. Graham, of Lud- 
low; Miss J. C. Cutler, of Shrewsbury, and 
Mabel A. De Rocker, of Florida. Thirty-three 
wounded deer were reported from Worcester 
county, twenty-two in Franklin, twenty in Hamp- 
shire, fifteen in Hampden and eleven in Berk- 
shire. Incidental to the open season there was 
one death, that of S. P. Morgan, of Ayer, at- 
tributed to heart failure due to over exertion 
while hunting. 

Sportsmen are glad to know that the paid 
deputies under instructions from the commission 
are distributing food for the quail. Callers from 
a south shore town report sufficient depth of 
snow to make good sleighing, which of course 
will make it difficult for birds to find food. 

Henry H. KImBatt. 


For a Later Deer Season. 


CoMMENTING on woods accidents and probable 
remedies for them, the Journal of Albany, N. Y., 
says: 

“Deputy Commissioner John B. Burnham, of 
the Forest, Fish and Game Department, expresses 
the belief that a long hounding season would re- 
sult in the extermination of the deer, and that 
a short hounding season would be more danger- 
ous to human life than the present method of 
hunting. Statistics, he says, show that more 
hunters were killed when hounding was in vogue 
than are killed at present. 

“Mr. Burnham calls. attention to the fact that 
the hunting region of New York State is con- 
venient to the most densely populated section 
of the country. The State’s hunting ground is 
accessible, he points out, to several millions of 
people. More than 500,000 guns and rifles are 
annual'y sold in the United States and a con- 
siderable portion of these come into the hands 
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of men who hunt in this State. A short hound- 
ing season, it is held, would result in an im- 
mense influx of sportsmen and could hardly 
fail to result in a considerable loss of human 
life. Hounding is a method of hunting which 
has been found too destructive to the supply to 
be permitted in any of the Northern States. 

“*The ideal game law,’ Mr. Burnham said, ‘is 
one so arranged as to season and method of 
hunting that no more than the increase of any 
game variety is killed during the open season, 
so. that a sufficient breeding stock is left over ~ 
each year to maintain the supp'y. When this 
balance is seriously impaired, the extinction of 
the game is only a matter of time. Even a 
short hounding season would be a serious menace 
to the deer supply, in my opinion. There are 
not many deer dogs in the Adirondacks now, 
but with hounding permitted their number would 
increase, and there would be more dogs in the 
mountains than ever before.’ 

“‘Tf any change is to be made in the hunt- 
ing law,’ Mr. Burnham said, ‘it should be an 
extension of the deer season fifteen days later 
than at present, with the restriction that no deer 
be killed except bucks with horns three inches 
or more in length.’ Mr. Burnham said the range 
of deer in this State is greater than at any time 
within the last seventy-five years, and that it 
is probable there are more deer in the State 
now than any time in the history of the State. 
The extermination of wolves and the restrictive 
laws, he said, were responsible for this condi- 
tion.” 


Lewis H. Garrard’s Book. 


Amonc the many letters appreciative of the 
recent article in-ForEsT AND STREAM headed “A 
30y in Indian Camps” is one from Dr. A. J. 
Woodcock, of Byron, Ill. He refers with feel- 
ing to a sentence referring to the discomfort of 
a long day’s travel in a storm on the plains, and 
describés such a ride taken years ago along the 
Platte River. He says: 

“Riding up the Rush Creek Valley I turned 
into the old Platte road. Inside of a mile a 
storm broke. It swept with fearful velocity up 
the wide valley of the river, and in an instant 
the broad, shallow Platte was changed to a mass 
of dancing, creamy foam, and the rushing wind 
sheeted the rain so ‘fiercely against our faces 
that at first we could hardly breathe. The light- 
ning darted hither and yon, now on the river, 
and now revealing the low bluffs with blazes of 
startling light, while all about the thunder 
boomed, crashed and roared. Several bands of 
half wild horses tore madly. by me, and my 
horse Billy; ordinarily so level-headed, became 
a little rattled and tried his best to stampede 
with each bunch, but I held him with a firm 
hand. Finally the storm settled into a steady 
downpour and the old horse marched bravely 
through it. I was glad to see the Coombs and 
Pursinger sod ranch buildings loom up in the 
storm a short distance ahead.” 

In portions of the Western country, where 
timber was scarce, the old ranch houses, bunk 
houses, stables and often the corrals, fences and 
sheds were built of sod. These might be used 
as forts from which to stand off a small army 
of men, as was done in the old fight at Adobe 
Walls when Cheyennes, Kiowas and Comanches 
attacked the camp of buffalo hunters there. 
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The Big Trout of the Nipigon. 


WirTH my wife I left home on Aug. 9 en route 
for the Trout Farm and the North Branch of 
the Au Sable. She seemed to be much pleased 
with the stream. Her outfit was at least fairly 
satisfactory. The fishing of course was not up 
to the standard of May and June, but we had 
all the trout we cared to.eat. 

The trout were collected at the spring holes 
and the mouths of the spring runs. On Thurs- 
day my wife and I located a large number of 
trout in a pool and they took the fly eagerly. On 
Saturday afternoon I took Dr. Chase to this 
same pool and we had lively work for a couple 
of hours, and I more than repeated the perform- 
ance the next day alone. Next season I want to 
give one of my friends a thorough introduction 
to this pool, as it is undoubtedly in many ways 
the best pool on the stream. 

Without having any fixed plans for the bal- 
ance of our trip, we left the Trout Farm on the 
morning of Aug. 16, reaching Cheboygan that 
afternoon. The next morning we took a boat 
up the Cheboygan River to Mullet Lake, hoping 
to find good small-mouth bass fishing. Disap- 
pointed in this, however, we promptly started 
for Mackinac Island, and from there we took a 
boat for the Snows, locating at the hotel at 
Coryell postoffice. There were plenty of perch 
and quite a few lazy pike being catight in the 
nearby waters, but neither the accommodations 
nor the fishing satisfied us, so that we returned 
to the island on Aug. 20. 

I was now puzzled as to where we should go 
and what we should do. It then occurred to me 
that the Canadian open season for trout con- 
tinued until Sept. 15. We intended going to the 
Soo at any rate, and I happened to think of the 
many times I had read about the wonderful fish- 
ing in the Nipigon River, and the question arose 
in my mind if that might not be the right time 
to visit this stream famous for its immense trout. 
The more I thought of it the better the idea 
seemed, and I finally bought our transportation 
clear through to Port Arthur. I did this in spite 
of the fact that I could get no real additional 
information regarding the Nipigon River and the 
particulars regarding the method of fishing it. 
My reading regarding the Nipigon had been scat- 
tered, and I did not recall the details plainly. 
At any rate we got aboard the Huronic, a fine, 
large boat at the Soo on Sunday and landed at 
Port Arthur twenty-four hours later. As we 
left the boat and walked up the long pier, we 
were directed to a Canadian Pacific train headed 
for Nipigon Station, and we got aboard it and 
were on the way without even having time to 
buy tickets. 

When we arrived at Nipigon we quickly learn- 
ed that the fishing was not near the town, but 
that we would have to get guides, tents, supplies, 
and in fact a full equipment, and go by canoe, 
as the first fishing was probably twelve miles up 
the river at Camp Alexander. Imagine our sur- 
prise when we learned the conditions, as we ex- 
pected that we would fish near the town and re- 


turn to our hotel every evening. Most of our 
equipment had been left at the Trout Farm, al- 
though fortunately I had brought my 6%%4-ounce 
fly-rod and had a short rod for bait-fishing. 

Through a Mr..Crane, of Winnipeg, I met Mr. 
McKirdy, who runs a large general store at 
Nipigon, and it was through him that I learned 
what would be necessary for the making of the 
regulation trip up the river. It was really a 
great surprise to learn what we would have to 
do, and how we would have to fish, but being 
on the ground for the purpose of fishing in the 
Nipigon, it did not take us long to decide that 
when you are in Rome the best plan is to act 
like Romans. ‘ 

After a little talk with Mr. McKirdy I told 
him about our extensive ignorance and lack of 
knowledge about the Nipigon fishing, and that 
while I thought I knew a little about fishing in 
general, I of course did not know anything 
about that stream or what was necessary, and 
I put myself entirely in his hands to outfit and 
equip us to the best of his ability. This was I 
think a wise way to treat the situation, as he 
certainly did his part promptly and well to the 
end that, having reached Nipigon, we were com- 
pletely outfitted and in our canoe at the foot of 
Lake Helen bound up stream at 4:30 the same 
afternoon. 

Among other things requiring attention before 
we could leave was the procuring of the special 
Nipigon license, the'minimum license, as I had 
learned, being for two weeks and costing $15. 
To procure this I went to the office of Mr. Leich, 
the game overseer. The fact that the people who 
fish the Nipigon come from all over the world 
is evidenced by a glance through the overseer’s 
register. The man who registered just before 
me was from Hong Kong, and the one preceding 
him was from London, while others were from 
almost all States in the Union, as well as from 
many foreign countries. 

Mr. McKirdy was at first in doubt if he could 


get us a good head guide so that we could get° 


away that day, but fortunately for us Christ 
Bain, a thoroughly competent guide and a man 
who has been spending a good share of his time 
prospecting, had returned the evening before 
from a long trip which he had undertaken with 
Dr. Thompson, of Chicago, and which they were 
compelled to abandon on account of extreme low 
water in some of the streams flowing into Lake 
Nipigon. Mr. Bain was no doubt the most de- 
sirable man we could have had as head guide, 
our second guide being a Chippewa Indian named 
Doquis. , 

The first night’s camp was made a short dis- 
tance above Lake Helen. The making of camp 
was new work for both of us, and we stood 
about taking in the process with a good deal of 
interest. Next morning bright and early we 
were again on our way up stream, admiring the 
grand and ever-changing river scenery. Our 
guides took advantage of every eddy, crossing 
and recrossing the river to avoid the swift water. 
Otherwise, the ascent of this stream would be 
almost impossible with a loaded canoe. Our first 


stop on Tuesday was at Camp Alexander, where 
the longest portage of the trip, two and one-half 
miles by wagon, occurs. It was at this point that 
we saw the first rapids of the river, and it gave 
us an idea of the kind of water we were to see 
and fish in higher up the stream. 

Camp Alexander is the terminus of a narrow 
gauge tram road which runs to Lake Nipigon 
and is used for conveying supplies and men for 
the construction of the transcontinental road 
which is being built one hundred miles north of 
Nipigon. The construction company has a depot 
here for receiving supplies from the up-river 
boat and the transfer of same to the tram cars. 
Our dinner at this depot was all right except 


.that all the flies in Ontario seemed to be hold- 


ing a convention. Afterward we walked across 
the long portage to the foot of Lake Jessie and 
made camp. 

We fished there that afternoon, and on Wed- 
nesday, having fair success, but getting no trout 
above sixteen inches. Tuesday night Doquis 
went through Mr. Bain’s pack and found an 
emergency bottle which he promptly emptied. 
The discovery of this caused Mr. Bain the next 
morning to give Doquis his walking papers and 
send him back to town, his release being made 
pessible through the engaging of Philip Leo, a 
halfbreed Chippewa we obtained from a down- 
bound party, hailing from Connecticut. This 
party, including a Mr. Goff, had got a number 
of large trout, several of which they had mount- 
ed. The largest weighed 734 pounds and was 
taken on the fly. It was one of the largest, if 
not the very largest, trout ever caught in the 
Nipigon River with a fly. It so happened that 
Philip, our-new guide, was with the man who 
got this large brook trout just above the Virgin 
Falls at the head of the river. The sight of 
these large trout spurred us on to reach a point 
where we might get some of the giants ourselves. 

Wednesday night it rained and we had our 
first experience with a leaky tent which had no 
fly. Thursday morning we broke camp and 
headed up stream, our destination being Camp 
Cincinnati. At the Narrows the current is very 
rapid and we got on the bank while one guide 
pulled the boat up stream with the painter, the 
other guide keeping it offshore with a pole. On 
the way my wife flushed some young pheasants. 

The scenery from Split Rock Rapids, and in 
fact from that point clear up to Camp Cincinnati 
and Hamilton’s Pool, is grand. The banks rise 
in places to a sheer height of possibly a thousand 
feet. The river, too, impresses one with the 
might and majesty it displays in its varying 
moods.. At Camp Cincinnati we found three 
young men. from Winnipeg who had arrived at 
Nipigon on the same train with us. Camp was 
there made with the intention of staying several 
days, and in fact this was our last and highest 
camping place on the river. Mr. Crane, one of 
the young men from Winnipeg, came in that 
evening with a 6%4-pound brook trout which he 
caught at dusk in the pool just below our camp 
with live bait. Another trout brought in the 
same evening by one of the other young men 
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was a very slender, half-starved looking trout, 
almost as long as the 6%4-pounder, but weigh- 
ing probably only half as much. It had in its 
jaw an old royal coachman fly with a hook about 
size No. 1. This had no doubt prevented its 
getting proper and sufficient food. 

On the next afternoon my wife and I with 
the two guides started: out for an afternoon’s 
fishing in the pool right at our camp. She 
had a shiner for bait, while I was using a No. 1 
Parmacheene Belle salmon fly. Up to this time 
neither of us had hooked a trout of unusual 
size, although we had all the fish we wanted to 
eat, but while the big fellows are there, they are 
not caught every hour of the day. The guides 
anchored our boat in five or six feet of water 
which was quite rapid, my wife fishing from one 
side, while I cast my fly to the other side. In 
a few minutes I saw a large mottled back near 
my fly, and I called everybody’s attention to the 
fact that I had really seen one of the big trout. 
Zip, and once more the belle went over the water 
and landed a little above its former resting 
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While I was anxious about my tackle I put 
the rod to the test, my wife insisting that I was 
surely going to break it, for she thought no rod 
could stand the kind of treatment I was giving 
it. I told her that an occasion of that kind was 
what good rods were for, and that if it would 
not respond in the right way, I had better know 
it then than later. 

The trout was finally brought to net thoroughly 
exhausted. The fight had lasted one hour and 
thirty-nine minutes. The fish measured twenty- 
three inches. 

On Saturday, after supper, I went out alone 
with the guides. Using live bait I had a heavy 
strike and landed another large trout. Of this 
trout I had a single mount made, measuring 
twenty-two inches. It was a most beautiful trout, 
more highly colored, I think, than any I saw 
while on the river. I had a number of other 
strikes from large fish, but evidently was less 
careful with them, and I got but the two large 
ones during my stay. I was not, however, really 
anxious to catch more of the big trout than I 


MR. INK WITH A BROOK TROUT. MR. 


place. Hardly had it alighted when, for the first 
time in my life, I knew how it felt to have a 
really big fish at the end of a fly line in swift 
water. The mcment I set the hook and felt no 
yielding response, I told the folks there was 
going to be a fight, and the proper thing to do 
was to time it; it was just 3:34 P. M. 

My wife had her bait out with seventy-five 
feet of line, and in one of the rushes my trout 
became entangled in her line, and for a time it 
looked as if we might have serious trouble. For- 
tunately, however, we were able to untangle her 
line, and she took it into the boat to avoid fur- 
ther trouble. It seems these large Nipigon trout 
hang right to the bottom and are inclined to sulk 
more or less, and in a general way that was what 
this fish seemed to want to do. This does not 
mean that he was not moving about, but he kept 
close to the bottom most of the time. He made 
rushes back and forth across the current, going 
down stream, getting the butt and again heading 
up stream. I was using a light six-foot leader 
and a light snell, so that I was not over-confident 
of the strength of my tackle. 

A dozen times he came close enough so that 
we could see considerable of the leader, but 
every time he took alarm and ran out the line as 
far and as fast as suited his pleasure, because I 
could do very little in the way of stopping him. 


wanted to have mounted, and [ really cannot 
understand the spirit of any alleged sportsman 
who would go after them with the idea of being 
able only to say how many of these great fish 
he had slaughtered. 

Ordinarily the guides do no work on Sunday 
other than cook, etc. As we did not intend mov- 
ing our camp above Camp Cincinnati, Mr. Bain 
said, however, that if we wished they would be 
glad to get a canoe across the portage and above 
Hamilton’s Pool on Sunday and take us up to 
and above Virgin Falls and at the foot of Lake 
Nipigon. This was done, and it enabled us to 
see the entire length of the river and the most 
beautiful of all the falls and rapids. We re- 
turned to camp the same evening. 

I had intended putting in a pretty solid day’s 
fishing on Monday at the Camp Cincinnati Pool, 
which seems to me the best pool on the river in 
the fall, but rain forced us to return to camp, 
and we did not again go out in the canoe, al- 
though Philip and I fished from the bank and 
got enough fish for eating. 

We started on the return trip Tuesday morn- 
ing. 

All in all this was the most enjoyable trip we 
had ever taken: The Nipigon is a wonderful 
river, but you can get nearer to the North Branch 
and really love it. H. H. Inx. 









Christmas Angling. 


“THE angler at home (in the Christmas sea- 
son) in the retirement of his sanctum sees a 
good deal of sport in the pipe puffs as they curl, 
ascend and dissipate,’ says Red Spinner. “No 
figures dancing in the fire into which the maiden 
dreamer, with all the world before her, sweetly 
looks, are more absorbing than those which he 
watches. They may be more evanescent, but for 
the moment they are quite as real. Sometimes 
they recall the past with its much attempted, its 
little done; often they are mighty with future 
possibilities never to be realized. As the private 
soldier of France was said to carry the mar- 
shal’s baton in his knapsack, so the angler’s 
smoke entwines and garnishes that giant salmon 
which time cannot lessen.” 

In the lengthening nights of autumn, when the 
“nightly winds that sweep the skirt of some far- 
spreading wood of ancient growth, make music 
not unlike the dash of ocean on his winding 
shore, and lull the spirit while they fill the mind,” 





INK’S 23-INCH NIPIGON TROUT. 


the ardent angler with glowing pipe and gar- 
nished hearth will seek the angler’s “treasure, 
silence and indulge the dreams of fancy, tranquil 
and secure,” and between the odoriferous puffs 
take to himself with all-becoming modesty the 
compliment of the shepherd. “Ay, sir, in your 
younger days you maun hae been a verra deevil. 
What creelfu’s you maun hae killed?” 

Although there be a scud of snow on that 
mossy ‘bank which was your throne when the 
summer sun quickened your blood and the mur- 
muring waters lulled you, and though perchance 
the pool itself has begun to don its coat of ice, 
yet between the pipe puffs we can turn back the 
clock and enjoy again the golden summer day. 

If when pent up within the sordid city limits 
you have heard the voices calling, calling, and 
been fortunate like “him who, imprisoned long 
in some unwholesome dungeon, and a prey to 
sallow sickness, escapes at last to liberty and 
light. His cheek recovers soon its healthful hue; 
his eye relumines its extinguish’d fires; he 
walks, he leaps, he runs—is winged with joy 
and riots in the sweet of every breeze,” if so, I 
say, you are indeed to be congratulated as one 
who was sickening unto death and found the 
sovereign remedy. 

All this is because of my having laid my hand 
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account of the record salmon for Newfound- 
land. Very large salmon have been caught in 
nets along the coast and some pretty “sizeable” 
salmon have been seen in the rivers from time 
to time, but during the season just passed, the 
largest salmon ever caught in the pools have 
been’ landed—and lost. 

One lovely evening last summer I was fishing 
in a beautiful pool at the foot of the Steel 
Mountain in Bay St. George. We were fortu- 
nate enough in our party to hook three salmon 
weighing about four or five pounds each, but 
didn’t we enjoy it then, and do we not now in 
retrospect any time the winds howl outside and 
the pipe is lit? x 

In 1907 Dr. Thompson, of Lynn, at the Red 
3ank Pool, Codroy River, hooked and landed a 
36-pound salmon. Dr. Thompson fought the 
good fight, and was ably assisted by F. J. Dag- 
gett, of Boston, who waded in to his neck and 
rendered first aid. They conquered after a 
three hours’ running fight. Many fish since then 
averaging between twenty and thirty pounds have 
been taken. 

There were several large fish taken on Little 
Codroy this year in the neighborhood of thirty 
pounds, and Mr. Wagstaff, of New York, for 
a time was champion of Newfoundland, when 
he had succeeded after a four hours’ fight in 
landing by moonlight a noble 33%4-pounder. Mr. 
Wagstaff’s matter-of-fact description of the kill 
was a veritable prose poem, so romantic is even 
the most modest account of a great angling 
feat. Then came Mr. Walker. Certainly the 
stars were propitious, and the gods beamed on 
him, and the luckiest moment of his angling life 
was when on that fateful day he dropped his fly 
in the swirling eddies of the Codroy. 

Some anglers have a great gift. They can 
picture in their mind’s eye the cast, the leap, the 
fight and the kill, and enjoy it nearly as much as 
the victor. In the long winter nights, when it 
is too stormy to get outdoors, this is indeed a 
great compensation to the angler who is “ribbed, 
cabined and confined.” ’ ° 

I would like very much to hook a forty-pound 
salmon. Who knows, it may be my turn or 
yours, dear reader, next season. Every angler, 
like Napoleon’s private soldier, with the mar- 
shal’s baton in his hat, may have his forty- 
pounder—in his mind—between the puffs. Did 
I say I would like to hook a forty-pounder? 
Well, fearing that anyone may think that is my 
limit, I will here frankly confess that a twenty- 
pounder would delight me, and a ten-pounder 
even would give me great pleasure, and I have 
spent one of the very pleasantest half hours in 
my whole life in a wordless altercation with a 
modest five-pounder. And now with.a pipe and 
a book before the glowing birch logs, while the 
unkindly wind clatters outside, I can enjoy my 
Christmas fishing without exertion. And when 
the sport tires me, with a nod of head I can 
dismiss the genial fellows that kept me com- 
pany. I can say with Red Spinner: “The pipe 
is smoked, and,I find that the knocked-out ashes 
are just enough, by economy in use, the adoption 
of plain letters without flourishes, and the assist- 
ance of a small\disgorger to inscribe to one and 
all ‘a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year.’” 

W. J. CArRRoLt. 


The Forest anp STREAM mav be obtained from any 
newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to supply you 
regularly. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


THE TOP RAIL. 

THE patient. compositor is accorded the full 
blame for many of the disappointments of man- 
kind. Sometimes he deserves censure; again, 
he does not. “Once,” says a writer in Bailey’s 
Magazine, “when I had been describing some 
memorable fight with one of the big fish of the 
past, I wrote: 

“ ‘7 live over those tense moments again and 
again.’ ; 

“Did the printer so interpret me? Not at all. 
What he preferred was: 

““T lie over those tense moments again and 
again.’ ” 

* OK * 

Out West, there was a Scotch-Irish-Canadian 
who, because of his red hair, his eloquence and 
his fondness for heated arguments, was dubbed 
“Razzle Dazzle,’ and most of the other men in 
camp knew him by no other name. Above all 
things he hated ungrammatical expressions, which 
led to many an unpleasant situation. One day 
when there was an argument on regarding the 
correctness of some expression, Razzle was 
asked, “Which is correct: five and three is seven, 
or five and three are seven?” 

“Five and three are seven,” replied Razzle in 
a flash. 

It was too funy for words to see the hot- 
headed fellow put up a dollar to back his opin- 
ion, and to hear his tormentor drawl, “Five and 
three are eight, Razzle,’ then disappear behind 
the others. But it was the only time any of us 
ever got the best of him in a game of words. 

Razzle was an inveterate smoker, but he never 
bought any tobacco. He would buttonhole you 
and puff you up with some compliment until you 
would pass out your tobacco pouch and a match 
as though a favor were being conferred on you 
by his acceptance. MRazzle’s pipe tobacco was 
always called “O. P.’’ meaning “other people’s,” 
and in time we came to leaving half-filled pack- 
ages in conspicuous places, as if carelessly, but 
really so he would use it, which he did. What 
was in these packages he never seemed to know 
or to care, so long as the stuff wou'’d smoke. 
Finely chipped rubber, leaves, paper, sawdust— 
all went into these sacks, and although none of 
us could bear the odor of the mixture in his 
pipe, Razzle smoked it in apparent comfort when 
he could not borrow something better. 

*x* * * 

It may be considered lese-majeste to discuss 
—in Germany—the Kaiser’s physical shortcom- 
ings, hence the frequent denials that such an un- 
fortunate thing exists. Although all photographs 
of the Kaiser are so made that the deformed 
left arm does not show to disadvantage, so little 
has appeared in type regarding the matter that 
the following paragraph from Reynolds’ News- 
paper may not be without interest: 

“The Kaiser,” it says, “has become more ex- 
pert than ever with the rifle. He has had a new 
steel hand or fork fastened around the elbow of 


_ was fatally bitten by an alligator. 
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his short left arm with the express purpose of 
serving as a gun rest. He is thus able to regu- 
late his rifle solely with his right hand. So de- 
lighted was he with the new apparatus and the 
good results he achieved in shooting that he 
embraced all his friends.” 

* * * 

A curious statement appears in a recent issue 
of the Field, as follows: 

During the present season I have had brought to my 
notice by shooters three instances, in each of which a 
20-bore cartridge had accidentally been placed in a 12- 
bore gun. In two of the instances the shooters pulled 
the trigger, and, finding that no discharge resulted, 
opened the breech, and, concluding from seeing nothing 
in the chamber that they had omitted to load, inserted 
a 12-bore cartridge. Fortunately the shooters .in both 
instances, considering it strange that they should have 
so far forgotten themselves as to attempt to use the gun 
without loading, took the trouble to examine the cham- 
bers before firing, and found both the 20-bore and the 
12-bore cartridges. In the third instance the error was 
discovered before a second cartridge was inserted. In 
view of the enormous danger attaching to it, perhaps 
it would be well to elicit some expression of opinion 
respecting a remedy. Could not the 20-bore cartridges 
of every maker be of the same color, and be recogniz- 
able by that color? 


If the shooter of every gun of twelve-gauge 
is to be assumed to be stupid, no doubt some- 
thing should be done to save him from accident, 
but that is not true. Neither is it fair to be- 
lieve that he is content to close the breech on 
every object that can be dropped into the cham- 
bers of his gun. One’s sense of touch is suffi- 
cient to prevent him from putting” twenty-gauge 
shells in twelve-bore chambers, so much smaller 
and lighter are the former shells. Regulation 
shells drop into the chambers with a sound, and 
a “feel” that become very familiar to the shooter 
who would detect on the instant the unusual sen- 
sation caused by the insertion of twenty-gauge 
shells, and would at once investigate the cause. 

The bore of a modified choke twelve-gauge 
gun is approximatély three-quarters of an inch; 
that of a twenty-gauge is only five-eighths. The 
exact figures are .729 and .615-inch, respectively. 
Despite its rim, a twenty-gauge shell will slide 
down a twelve-gauge barrel to the end of the 
chamber or further, depending on the style of 
choke, imparting meanwhile a hollow ringing 
sound totally foreign to one’s sense of the fit- 
ness of things. Who, then, would close the 
breech and. slide the safety forward when cer- 
tain something was wrong? Who would close 
the breech without knowing that the shells were 
in proper position and—what that implies—in 
sight? .Any man who smokes may, now and 
then, strike a match and attempt to light an 
empty pipe, but I doubt if he is ever so absent 
minded as to close his gun, thinking it is loaded, 
when there are no shells in the chambers. 

*x* * * 

TuHatT misfortunes never come singly was 
proved in one case at least last week. Mrs. 
Annie Edwards was in a motor car which was 
being driven along the bank of the Tchefuncta 
River, in Louisiana, when the machine skidded, 
throwing out its three occupants. The other two 
were more fortunate than Mrs, Edwards, for 
they fell on dry land, while she dropped into 
the river with the machine. It was then, accord- 
ing to the story told in New Orleans, that she 
This, how- 
ever, is not in accord with the belief that all 
alligators are sluggish, if not sleeping, in the 
winter season. Grizzity Kine. 











Some News and a Little Gossip. 


ANOTHER Gravesend Bay yachfsman has been 
chosen as commodore of a Sound club. Com- 
modore William H.. Childs, who for some years 
led the Bensonhurst Y. C., has been elected com- 
modore of the Indian: Harbor Y. C. Commo- 
dore Childs is an enthusiastic racing man. He 
began with a yacht which he named Trouble, 
and later had a new yacht which he called More 
Trouble, and the successes of those craft were 
only fair, so that their names properly reflected 
the feelings of their owner toward them. Then 
Commodore Childs had a Q class yacht built 
which promised so well that he at once became 
quite optimistic and named it Joy, and Joy ful- 
filled his expectations. He owned the Sonder 
boat Joyette with which he won the President 
Taft cup in the races with the Germans, and 
then had a new Q boat built which he named 
More Joy. He also owned the S boat Benson- 
hurst with which he won the Lipton Cup three 
years ago. Now it is rumored that More Joy 
will be sold, and if it is, Commodore Childs 
will have a new racing craft built for some good 
class. The new yacht may be named Ecstacy. 
The officers elected by the Indian Harbor Y. C. 
are: Commodore, William H. Childs, sloop May- 
dic; Vice-Commodore, Lorenzo D. Armstrong, 
schooner Grampus; Rear Commodore, Lawrence 
Darr, sloop Eleanor; Secretary, George L. Flau- 
son; Treasurer, Richard Outwater; Measurer, 
Morgan Barney; President of Corporation, 
Charles T. Wills; Directors, terms to expire 
1913, George Lauder, Jr., E. Burton Hart; Re- 
gatta Committee, E. Burton Hart, Chairman; 
Henry C. Felton, John W. Masury. This ticket 
was nominated by E. Burton Hart, Martin J. 
Quinn and Frank Bowne Jones. 





Demorest Lloyd, of the Eastern Y. C., has 
purchased through the yacht agency of John G. 
Alden, of Boston, the fast auxiliary ——o 
schooner Seneca from George Mercer, Jr., 
New York city. Seneca is 95 feet over all, 8 
feet waterline, 20 feet 5 inches beam and 1o feet 
draft and has a 25 horsepower auxiliary Globe 
engine, and is one of the most up to date yachts 
of her size afloat. Seneca is commanded by 
Captain Thomas L. Somers, formerly skipper 
of the Gloucester fisherman Tartar and Francis 
J. O'Hara, Jr. Mr. Lloyd intends to start from 
New York on an extended Southern cruise 
through the West Indies and to South America, 
returning next spring for the summer’s racing 
and cruising in local waters. The boat will also 
be entered in the race to Bermuda if one is held. 





The race for sailing craft to Bermuda will 
next year be started from Boston and will be 
under the management of the Boston Y. C. It 
is planned to send the yachts off on Saturday, 
June 3, from off Rowe’s wharf where the town 
house of the Boston club stands. It is thought 
that by starting from Boston some more interest 
will be taken. It is announced that two yachts 
have already been entered, H. S. Vanderbilt’s 
Vagrant, winner of the last race, and George S. 
Runk’s Margaret, winner in 1909. Seneca, 
owned by Demarest Lloyd, who last: summer 
sailed Shiyessa, will also be a starter. The race 
comes early in the season and owners have lots 
of time yet to make preparations, so that there 
should be a fine fleet of starters. 





At the annual meeting of the Michigan Yacht 
Racing Association last week, Macatawa Bay 
was selected as the place, and Aug. 5 as the date 
of the annual regatta. 

For several hours the delegates argued over 
minor changes in the by-laws of the associa- 
tion, and not unti! after a motion to adjourn 
had been made did the delegates get down to 
real work and clear the docket of its burden. 





The strongest fight was made for a change 
that would bar professional sailors from all 
races, but it was finally decided to allow owners 
to pick whatever crew they desired when their 
boats were in any race. 

The schedule for the races to be held next 
year was left to the schedule committee, with 
instructions to make its report at an early date. 

The officers elected were as follows: Presi- 
dent, A. Sheldon Clarke, Chicago Y. C.; First 
Vice-President, John Rice, Milwaukee Y. C.; 
Second Vice-President, A. A. Bennett, Jackson 
Park Y. C.; Secretary, Charles Scates, Maca- 
tawa Y. C.; Treasurer, F. D. Porter, Columbia 
Y. C. Delegates to yacht racing convention in 
1911, Dr. Bayard Holmes, Jackson Park Y. C.; 
O. C. Schornwerk, Columbia Y. C., and F. A. 
Price, Chicago Y. C. 


Tue Taunton Y. C. at its annual meeting last 
week elected the following officers: Commo- 
dore, Joseph S. Wiliams; Vice Commodore, 
Lewis M. Witherell; Rear Commodore, Samuel 
G. Wilkes; Treasurer, Frederick E. Goff; Sec- 
retary, Alton H. Ryder; Regatta Committee. 
Clinton V. Sanders, Frederick E. Goff, Arnold 
T. Dean, Otis C. Chace, Clarence C. Robbins. 


Sailing in Winter Storms. 


CHANNING WILLIAMS, a member of the Boston 
Y. C., is one of the most enthusiastic yachtsmen 
on this coast. He prefers to sail his yacht in 
winter, when there is some weight to the wind, 
rather than drift about idly on a smooth sum- 
mer sea. According to the Boston Globe his 
yacht, Aimee, is built on the fishing sloop model 
and is a husky little packet with a snug rig. 
She is as different from the run of yachts as 
her owner is different from the run of yachts- 
men. There is a'so a difference in the matter 
of crew, for Williams carries a gentleman of 
color before the mast, whereas in most yachts 
the blond is the favorite type of sailor. 

When Mr. Williams and his sable servitor get 
the sails of Aimee up, and the anchor on the 
bow, it is usually blowing a strong breeze. They 
do not care to sail in light weather. Further- 
more they have a weakness for sailing in the 
night. This may be explained in part by Mr. 
William’s love of sailing alone. When it is dark 
he cannot see the ebony countenance of his crew 
and therefore he feels himself to be alone. 
Every little while the. comfortable brethren who 
keep the chairs warm behind the big observa- 
tion window at the Rowes wharf house of the 
Boston Y. C. hear something new about Wil- 
liams. He has been out in a blow or something 
like that. the account of which makes the chair 
hehind the glass abeam of the radiator and near 
the push button seem a very cheery place, in- 
deed. 

This week there has heen a new story about 
Williams. He had had a midnight sail that 
makes Paul Revere’s ride look like a stroll in 
a rose garden on a June morning. The sail 
began in the small hours of last Saturday night 
—-or Surday morning—and ended in the gray 
dawn. The starting place was Marblehead; the 
hour was about 1:45. Wind northwest and blow- 
ing great guns. Ice making. Stars twinkling 
like the sparks from a 90 horsepower generator. 
At 2 o'clock Aimee began’ to dip to the swell 
off the light. With started sheets she hustled 
down to Tunkers Island and was then laid on 
her course past the Graves light. She had the 
whole bay to herself. Nobody else wanted it at 
that hour. 

When Long Island light had been picked up 
she was headed up a bit. and with sheets flat- 
tened, laid for the mouth of Boston Harbor. 
Here the wind headed her, and Williams found 


himself in for a long, hard beat up the harbor 
with a head tide.. He stuck to it like a book 
agent to a bright chance for an order and ar- 
rived off the landing at South Boston at 6. It 
‘was not a fast passage, but a powerful cold one, 
for the black hull of the sloop was white with 
ice when she came to anchor. After coffee and 
breakfast, Williams turned in for a snooze, well 
pleased with his sail. Aimee is still in commis- 
sion. 


48 International Cup for the Lakes. 


Tue trouble over the Canada cup may be 
cleared away soon through the offer of the 
Chicago Y. C. to offer a trophy to be known as 
the International trophy, and which is to be put 
in competition through the Yacht Racing Union 
of the Great Lakes. 

The present plans are only tentative, however, 
and the proposition will be abandoned entirely 
if the squabble over the Canada cup, now held 
by the Rochester Y. C., is settled. The local 
organization is already willing to build a yacht 
or yachts of the class to defend the cup. 

Commodore S. L. Richardson, of the Toledo 
Y. C., has also made an offer to donate a simi- 
lar cup to take the pace of the trophy now in 
dispute, so a new trophy is assured either from 
Chicago or the Maumee metropolis. 

The present mixup over the cup is the out- 
growth of the Canadian clubs’ persistent chal- 
lenging for the trophy, their tnsistence upon the 
deed of gift being lived up to, and the inability 
of the pfesent holders to fill the demands of the 
challengers. 

The Canada cup was donated in 1897. It was 
won by Canada and at once made an Interna- 
tional challenge trophy and named for the first 
yacht that won. After Seneca had won the cup 
for Rochester, she was sold to A. G. Hanan, 
who brought her to the coast. When the Cana- 
dians challenged again, the Rochester men had 
Seneca taken back to the lakes. The Canadians 
protested against this, arguing that when a boat 
leaves fresh water she is ineligible to return and 
compete for the trophy. The chief trouble, how- 
ever was that after Seneca had won, the rules 
of measurement were changed and scantling re- 
strictions adopted. These, however, did not ap- 
ply to boats already built, and so Seneca was 
exempt from the penalties under the new rules, 
but the new challenger would have to be built 
to conform to the new rules and would be at a 
serious disadvantage. 

The squabble began when Seneca was ready 
to race. It had been agreed that the lines of 
the challenger and defender should be submitted 
to the committees of the two clubs. Seneca is 
a Herreshoff boat and Herreshoff will never give 
the lines of any of his yachits, so the Rochester 
men were unable to fill their part of the agree- 
ment, and it looked as if they would have to 
forfeit -the cup. The Canadians, however, in a 
very sportsmanlike way agreed to waive this 
agreement and the two boats were weighed to 
see if they properly fitted the class. Seneca was 
out of the class, but some slight alterations 
remedied this error. 


New York C. C. 


THE annual meeting of the New York Canoe 
Club was held at the Hotel Astor on Thursday 
evening, Dec. 8. and the following ticket was 
elected for the ensuing year: Commodore, L. 
M. Pulz; Captain, C. V. Schuyler; Treasurer, 
H. M. Humphryes; Secretary, J. Braden: Trus- 
tee to serve for three years, H. B. Hill; Trustee 
to serve for two years, to take the place of L. 
M. Pulz, D. D. Allerton; Trustee of Sinking 
Fund to serve for two years, B. V. R. Speidel; 
Auditing Committee, H. Elliott, H. A. Fales. 









































A Short Cruise. 


BEING situated on Grand River about a mile 
from Lake Michigan, and the same distance 
from that ‘beautiful little body of water (nearly 
seven miles in length), called Spring Lake, 
naturally the boys of Grand Haven enjoyed 
swimming and sailing and in the winter the 1ce- 
boating. 

From the time that we were old enough to 
paddle around the saw-mill log booms on the 
squared shingle cants, we had longed to be able 
to take a trip on the water during our long va- 
cation, but we lacked the craft to carry us. 

There is an old saying, that “all things come 
to those who wait.” Be that as it may, at last 
we heard that a large yawl lay near the pier 
sunk in six feet of water. Upon inquiring, two 
of the older boys:found the owner and pur- 
chased the boat for a few dollars. It may be of 
interest to some to say a word or two about the 
history of this old boat. 

For many years it was one of the life boats 
of the passenger steamer Alpena. During the 
great storm in October, 1880, the Alpena was 
lost with all on board, some seventy souls. A 
few days later one of the life boats washed 
ashore near Holland, Mich. Some fishermen 
bought it to use in setting and raising their 
nets. They rigged a spar and sails and used it 
several years. The man from whom the boys 
obtained the boat had used it as a sailboat, but 
had taken little care of it, so many repairs were 
needed. 

Many afternoons and Saturdays were spent in 
making these repairs. New planks, several ribs 
and a half deck were added, and after caulking 
and scraping, with the adition of a coat of paint, 
one would hardly have recognized the old craft. 

Unalloyed pleasure was derived from the Red 
Star, as she was christened. A cruise was taken 
up Grand River to the city of Grand Rapids, 
forty miles inland at the head of navigation. 
To this day we recall with pleasure memories 
of those two weeks. But in yachting, as in other 
things, the more one gets the more one wants. 

Our craft was old and unseaworthy. We 
were afraid to venture on the big lake. The 
yachts that ran into the Haven for a day or two 
and then went on their way up or down the 
coast were our envy, and it was the height of 
our ambition to do likewise. 

The old Red Star came to a glorious end as 
the bombarded ship in a Fourth of July cele- 
bration. 

Our school days came to an end, and the boys 
became separated but tried to get together for 
a week or two in the summer. So along to- 
ward the last of July I received a letter from 
Grand Haven, saying that a cruise had been 
planned for August and asking me to join the 
party. I arrived in Grand Haven on a Monday 
morning, and after meeting the boys, we walked 
down to the docks to see our craft. A clean 
roomy sloop measuring 27 feet in length with a 
half-deck and broad wash board. With the ex- 
ception of a new strap on the main sheet block, 
everything was in readiness. This was made in 
a few minutes and then we took a little spin 
down the harbor. We reached our mooring 
just in time to sit down to a good dinner. There 
being no cause for further delay, it was decided 
to start the next morning. Consequently the 
afternoon was a busy one for our supplies, bed- 
ding and general cargo had to be arranged for. 
_ The morning dawned clear and bright with a 
light breeze blowing in from the lake. By 8 
A. M. we had packed most of our traps on to 
“the old buckboard,” as we always called it, 
which belonged to one of the boys, and with 
which so many trips had been taken on Satur- 
days when we would take our guns and go 
squirrel and rabbit hunting. .Although expect- 
ing to make an early start, it was ten o’clock 
before we were ready to cast off and bid adieu 
to our friends who had come down to see us 
depart. 

Taking a short leg across the river, we stood 
off on a long reach down the harbor. Two 


more tacks and we were able to clear the piers; 
then we laid our course for open water and 
plain sailing with the wind across our quarter. 
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And now as to our party; there were seven 
oi us—Edward Soule and his brother Fay, Ed- 
ward Cummings and his brother Herb, Harry 
Mower, Harold Cherry and Ben Glover. The 
last two and Edward Cummings formed the 
port watch and Edward Soule was captain of 
the starboard watch. In all of our trips it was 
always distinctly understood that the work and 
responsibility should be borne equally. While 
the captains of the watches had general super- 
vision of the sailing while on duty, still each 
one had his turn at the tiller and as lookout 
er cook. 

The wind failed to hold, and the sun beat 
down on us without mercy. -Old Baldy, an 
immense sandhill, whose summit is white and 
barren, was sighted and passed, and just ahead 
could be seen the break in the hills at the outlet 
of Mona Lake, or Lake Harbor, as it is more 
generally known. The sand -dunes along the 
east shore always reminded me of an immense 
dyke with openings every here and there to let 
the rivers out. 

As we neared Muskegon Harbor, we saw a 
yacht bearing out’ to the north. Being further 
off shore we made better time and soon made 
out her name, “Frolic, Chicago.” During the 
afternoon the wind was very light and little 
sailing was done. 

At four o’clock the dog watch went on. 
Supper was prepared, and how those doughnuts 
did disappear! They were a donation from the 
ladies, as were also some pies and cookies. 
Along about dusk the unfailing land breeze 
sprang up. The sun beating down on the white 
sand beach all day makes it very hot. The hot 
air rises, and after the sun goes down, the land 
cools more rapidly than the beach and water, 
and so a current of air is coaxed from the land. 
Captains of sailing vessels know this, and if 
possible, when the wind is very light, will get 
in near the shore at evening time so as to catch 
the land breeze. 

As the sun sank below the horizon the eve- 
ning gun was fired and our flag taken down. 
About three miles dead ahead there was sighted 
a low pier close inshore. We all supposed that 
it was White Lake. Running in toward shore 
cautiously, for it had grown quite dark and the 
breeze blew mitch smoke out on the lake from 
the forest fires, we raised the centerboard and 
soon after eased away the peak of our mainsail. 
The breeze being a little fresh and being in new 
waters, it was thought wise to cast the lead. 


Standing up on the deck forward and support- - 


ing himself by the fore stay, Fay threw a 
weighted line ahead and then yelled, “Hard 
aport; come about; only six feet of water!” 
Every one jumped’ at once. All sail was 
lowered and a consultation held. The dark out- 
line of the hills and the smoke made the low 
black pier almost invisible. No lights were 
visible, and it was certain that it was not White 
Lake. 

Proceeding with two long sweeps and avoid- 
ing too shallow water, we nosed in between two 
old edging docks—the site of some saw-mill 
years ago. Taking a lantern, two of the boys 
went ashore to investigate. In the meantime 
the rest of us congratulated ourselves that we 
had not run hard aground on a sandbar in the 
dark. Fay took all the credit for our escape 
and said that he should be appointed a petty 
officer at once. 

Within a, few minutes the boys returned and 
reported having found an old fisherman who 
told them this was the outlet of the creek from 
the pond called Duck Lake, and that White Lake 
was nearly three miles north. This was hard on 
us, for the sun had been hot and it was our 
first day out, but the sails were hoisted and 
we were under way without the loss of much 
time. The night was very dark and the smoke 
so thick, that no lights could be seen. 

It was thought best to keep in deep water, 
even if it would compel us to tack back to 
shore, as the wind was blowing from the east. 
Inside of an hour we were beating into the 
harbor. The Life Saving Station was hailed 
and the watch told us we would find good 
anchorage around a point at the foot of the 
lake. It was nearly midnight by the time we 
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got in, having made a run of twenty-nine miles. 

As our boat had no cabin,:a tent had been 
made to fit over the cockpit. The topping lift 
and throat halyards were used to hoist the tent, 
which hung from the lower side of the boom. 
This gave shelter from rain and dew, and was 
much cooler than a cabin could be. 

During the night Herb woke up the whole 
crowd by shouting, “Heh there! can’t you see 
our light? You’ll run us down if you don’t 
look out.” He was sure some vessel was ap- 
proaching, but next morning all there was to 
be seen was the side of an old barn near the 
shore which he had mistaken for a boat. We 
all took a plunge before breakfast, and what 
sport we did have! 

Breakfast was eaten without much ceremony, 
and while some washed down the decks, the rest 
were baiting hooks in the hopes of catching 
some fish. But the fish kept clear of a boat 
full of noisy boys. Before long the anchor was 
catted and we were under way for Montague 
and Whitehall at the head of the lake, six miles 
distant. The southeast wind compelled us to 
tack for two miles, but then the lake ran more 
to the north and we bowled along rapidly. Just 
as we began to pick up, Herb caught a large 
black bass with a trolling line. Inside of three 
minutes each had a line trailing astern, but not 
another bite did we have. ‘!wo tugs with a 
large scow in tow were coming down the lake 
with a picnic party. Fay and Cherry unlimbered 
the gun, and as we passed them, our salute 
rang across the water, being echoed again and 
again by the hills on either side of the lake. A 
shrill blast from the tugs and a shout from the 
crowd was heard in answer. By this time we 
had almost reached the head of the lake, and 
as we all wished to go uptown, stopped at an 
old saw-mill dock below the general landing 
place and made everything snug and ‘shipshape. 

We had fun in the small town, and we took 
everything by storm. First we all trooped into 
a drug store and ordered milk shakes—the only 
thing drinkable he had—and the man had to 
send into his neighbor’s to get enough milk. 
Onevof the boys wanted a shave, and we decided 
that each would get one. In five minutes every 
barber chair in town was filled. In order to 
make a sure thing of our dinner, we went to 
the town inn, or boarding house, and reported 
that seven hungry guests would be on hand at 
noon. 

Edward Soule, Edward Cummings and Glover 
walked over to Whitehall, which is directly 
opposite Montague, to get the mail. There 
were several letters from our friends. Needless 
to say that full justice was done to our dinner. 
Vegetables and sweet corn that had been picked 
right out of the garden. One can almost taste 
them now. 

Soon after dinner we prepared to leave port, 
having Muskegon as our next stopping point. 
It was a long beat against a fresh wind, and a 
reef would not have been uncomfortable, but 
after close hauling everything, six of us climbed 
upon. the weather rail and we lay right down 
to work. A lookout was constantly kept for 
deadheads and snags. <A deadhead is a log 
which has become water-logged at one end and 
leaving one end just at the surface. 

During the afternoon our first landing place— 
Duck Lake—was passed, and as the day wore 
on, the swell went down and a light breeze 
sprang up from the southeast. 

For supper we had coffee and crackers, 
baked beans, wheat porridge and strawberry 
preserves with bread and cucumbers—condensed 
stomach ache, as one of the boys called them. 

After dark the stars came out brightly. We 
all wrapped up in our blankets.and sang songs 
with variations, being accompanied by Soule on 
the mouth organ. He volunteered to play a 
solo, attempting “After the Ball,” but the com- 
pass of the instrument was only half way up 
to the upper notes. 

About 9 p. mM. Muskegon light was sighted, 
and we lay our course accordingly. We were 
obliged to tack between the narrow Muskegon 
piers against a stiff shore breeze and thought 
best not to run into Muskegon Lake, for fear 
of running into piles and snags, so we lay along- 
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side a large pile-driver at the inner end of the 
channel at the mouth of the lake. 

The next morning the staysail was set and 
the run down the lake was made. Again we 
landed at an old mill dock and took the electric 
cars up to town. Stopped at the post office and 
were rewarded by the receipt.of several letters. 
They were read while walking up to a restau- 
rant, where we took breakfast. The morning 
was spent about the town and all had a good 
time. 

The wind was blowing hard from the south- 
west, and a reef all around was all the boat 
wanted to carry when we got under way. Go- 
ing down Muskegon Lake, the sailing was 
immense, but at the mouth we had to tack again 
and it was very squally. Just as we were ready 
to come about on a port tack a puff struck us, 
and not having much headway, we smashed side- 
ways into a row of spiles, but we were not 
injured much, except for the loss of some paint 
and a few scratches. Crossing the channel, 
Harry and Ed. jumped ashore with a tow line 
and pulled out to the end of the pier, where 
they were taken in and once more we headed 
into open water. 

A nasty sea was running outside; not so very 
rough, but short, choppy waves that every 
minute sent the spray over the bows and made 
it uncomfortable forward. As night came on 
the forest fires lighted up the sky and it was 
an easy matter to keep the shore line in view. 
We were several miles outside of the big steam- 
er City of Milwaukee when she returned to 
Grand Haven in the evening. During the after- 
noon the Goodrich steamer Racine passed us 
within a few hundred feet. The mate recog- 
nized us and waved his hand as they passed. 

By this time the Grand Haven light could be 
seen every time it flashed, and later the red 
pier and range lights were made out. We kept 
off several miles, as we were enjoying the sail, 
until the lights were in range, and then came 
about on the starboard tack and ran straight 
for the harbor. The old boat fairly outdid her- 
self as she rolled in with the waves, with the 
wind blowing over the starboard quarter onto 
every stitch we could possibly carry. It was 
late when we entered the piers and got into 
smooth water. 

Edward Soule and Cummings, also Fay and 
Cherry decided to go uptown to their homes, 
but Herb and I stayed in the boat over night. 
We took every blanket we could find and had 
nearly a foot of bedding under us. No need 
to say that we slept well. 

Next morning the boys were down with the 
buckboard to carry up our luggage, and thus 
ended the pleasantest cruise we had ever taken, 
with best of weather and lots of fun to be talked 
about and remembered until we can go again. 

Benj. H. Gtover. 





Launch of Enchantress. 


Tue schooner yacht Enchantress, built at Law- 
ley’s for William E. Iselin, was successfully 
launched last Saturday. Mrs. Iselin christened 
the new vessel. The yacht was designed by A. 
Cary Smith & Ferris. She is 136 feet on deck, 
100 feet on the waterline, 27 feet beam, 15 feet 
draft and 4 feet 8 inches least freeboard. She 
is classed 100 Ar at Lloyds. 

The schooner is of steel, the strakes are nar- 
row and all laps are double riveted. The keel 
is built on the trough principle and is fitted’ with 
a centerboard. Great care has been taken with 
the construction to guard against the strains that 
occur in so large a vessel. Belt frames are 
fitted in a general way, one at each bulkhead, 
making a continuous deck beam and frame nine 
inches deep down to a deep floor. This con- 
struction, together with many pipe stanchions 
with forged ends, produces great solidity. There 
is an engine space completely inclosed to elimi- 
nate the possibility of fire. The vessel may be 
fitted as an auxiliary in the future. 

The deck is of selected white pine that was 
acquired two years ago. Thirty-three feet from 
the taffrail is the companion house, which is of 
steel and covered with teak. It contains large 
dead lights fore and aft and windows at the 
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Canoe Handling and Sailing. 


The Canoe: History, Uses, Limitations and Varieties, 
Practical Management and Care, and Relative Facts. 
By C. Bowyer Vaux (“Dot”). Illustrated. Cloth, 163 
pages. Price, $1.00. New and revised edition, with 
additional matter. 

A complete manual for the management of the canoe. 
Everything is made a to the veriest novice, and 
Mr, Vaux proves himself one of those successful in- 
structors wes communicate their own enthusiasm to 
their pupils. 
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My Friend The Partridge. 


S. T. Hammond. A delightful reminder of crisp 
autumnal days in the covers. It tells of sport with the 


side. Seats outside and inside will be found 
convenient and comfortable at all times. 

The steps leading below to a vestibule are 
straight. Aft of the vestibule is a double state- 
room for the owner, and forward on the star- 
board side is the owner’s bath room, and on 
the port side a large room for guests. Still 
further forward is another bath room, with 
door opening into a fourth spacious room. There 
are other rooms, all of which are fitted in the 
handsomest manner, and perfectly lighted and 
ventilated. 

The main saloon is forward of these rooms 
and is 14 feet by 18 feet between the sofas. 
The best of light and ventilation has been se- 
cured for the saloon, and the fittings are thor- 
oughly up to date in every particular. There 
are swinging tables to seat four and eight per-, 
sons respectively. A tile stove will heat the 
saloon when necessary, while a hot water heat- 
ing plant is below the cabin floor with radiators 
in every room. 


Motor Boating. 


Narrow Escape of Berneyo. 


THE motor boat Berneyo, owned by Samuel 
W. Granbery, winner of the race to Havana, 
started from Norfolk on Dec. 7 from Cumber- 
land, Md., to go to Bermuda. ,She arrived at 
St. Georges on Dec. 15, after a most thrilling 
voyage. The small craft which is only 59 feet 
10 inches long, 54 feet on the waterline and 4 
feet 3 inches draft was in constant danger of 
being swamped during nearly the entire voyage. 
The crew was badly battered and one man was 
washed overboard, but was rescued. The mem- 
bers of the crew after a few days’ rest returned 
to New York on the steamer Bermudian and 








noblest of game birds, the habits and habitat of the 
ruffed grouse, with just the right touch of reminiscence 
and personal experience. 
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arrived there last’ Monday. 


The yacht stopped at Norfolk on Dec. 8, took 


Mr. Granbery on board and put to sea. 


Cape Henry was passed Dec. 9, the wind being 
These conditions 
the 


with frequent heavy 


northeast, with maderate sea. 
continued until Saturday morning, 
wind hauled southwest, 
squalls and a heavy sea. 


when 


That morning Berneyo shipped a sea over the 
swamped the 
in the vast 
volume of water, and it was not believed she 
Two windows were broken 
in the after cabin, the lifeboat was torn from 
its lashings and the man at the wheel was picked 
up bodily and jammed under the lifeboat, which 


starboard quarter which nearly 
boat. The vessel seemed buried 


could free herself. 


fortunately did not go overboard. 


It was necessary to heave the boat to, which 
was accomplished with great difficulty. For six 
hours she remained so. Later the sea moderated 
slightly, and the engines were started, the boat 


being run before the wind. 

The boat was again hove to on Sunday, Dec. 
11, for nearly nine hours. 
engines were started and kept running until 
Monday afternoon, Dec. 12. Again ‘the seas 
compelled Captain Granberry to heave to until 
Tuesday morning. Berneyo was able to run 
only four hours all told on Tuesday. Then it 
was realized that the craft was going short of 
fuel and Captain Granberry estimated that there 
was only enough left for thirty hours’ running. 
He decided to drop his sea anchor and stop the 
engines until more favorable .weather would per- 
niit faster: progress. All day Wednesday the 
engines were idle and Berneyo labored in the 
sea with the anchor out. 

At 10 o'clock on Wednesday night the light 
of a steamship was picked up and Captain Gran- 
berry made an effort to communicate in order 
to get assistance. He also desired to get his 
position, as the heavy seas had prevented obser- 
vations for several days. The whistles and sig- 
nals were of no avail, so some waste was fast- 
ened to a broomstick and soaked with kerosene. 
This was used as a torch. Captain Granberry 
got his position and found that he was fifty-six 
miles north half-east of Bermuda. He at once 
laid his course for St. George’s and arrived 
here at half-past six this morning. 

In the course of this perilous voyage one of 


In the afternoon the 
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the crew of the motor boat was washed over- 
board and rescued with great difficulty. One 
man had his leg sprained by the rough seas, and 
several had fingers broken, but no one was seri- 
ously injured. 


Motor Boat Club Meeting. 


A MEETING of the Motor Boat Club of America 
was held last Monday night at which the ocean 
race to Bermuda and the contests next summer 
for the British International cup were discussed. 
Vice Commodote F. K. Burnham, owner of 
Dixie, presided. The Bermuda race was the 
subject of much discussion because it was felt 
by the members that it was not properly sup- 
ported. The prize, a $2,500 challenge cup and 
$1,000 in cash, should attract owners of craft 
able to go to Bermuda, and in spite of these 
valuable considerations the largest number of 
starters has been four. A committee consisting 
of F, K. Burnham, Henry R. Sutphen, James 
Craig, Jr., Thomas Fleming Day and Charles 
P. Tower were appointed to manage the race, 
and to see what was needed to give it a boom. 
This committee is a remarkably good one. 
Thomas F.eming Day promoted the race, James 
Craig, Jr., was owner of a former winner. Mr. 
Sutphen can tell about construction and held 
things along in the way of getting boats ready, 
so that those who contemplate taking part in 
this race should be able to get all the best ad- 
vice possible. 

The International race, too, was discussed, and 
the members were urged to start in as soon as 
possible in making plans for the defense of the 
trophy for which the British are coming here. 
Plans are already being made for fast boats, 
and details of these racers will be announced as 
soon as they are well. under way. Among the 
new members elected were: W. K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr., and F. G. Havens. Twelve in all were 
elected. 





Sparks. 


E. A. Strout, of New York city, has ordered 
a 35-foot launch for use in Maine next summer. 
The boat, when finished, will be a very hand- 
some affair, the hull being entirely of mahogany. 
The cockpit space will be unusually large, the 
engine, a 6-cylinder 60 horsepower affair, being 
located forward. A bulkhead will separate this 
forward compartment from the cockpit, and the 
control levers, as well as the steering wheel, will 
be attached to this bulkhead. Mr. Strout has 
been guaranteed a speed of twenty-two miles 
for this boat, and a trial trip held recently 
showed a speed of close to twenty-four miles 
per hour. The boat when delivered to its owner 
will be ready to serve him as comfortably and 
readily as a modern automobile serves on land. 

Godwell Naceo, of Manzanillo, Cuba, has or- 
dered a 30-foot express launch for use in mahog- 
any trading along the Cuban coast. This boat 
is very strongly constructed and will carry a 12 
horsepower 2-cylinder engine. Her beam is. 6 
foot 6 inches, and the cockpit space, which is 
so arranged that it can be entirely inclosed with 
storm curtains, will be large enough to carry 
twenty-five people comfortably. With this load 
the boat will attain a speed of ten miles per 
hour. The boat was shipped via the Ward Line 
on Dec. 21. 








George B. Clenson, of Middletown, N. Y., is 
having constructed a 23-foot express launch with 
a 40 horsepower 4-cylinder motor. The boat is 
to be used in Florida this winter by Mr. Clenson, 
and is of a special design, the most unique part 
of which is the extreme beam, namely 7 feet. 
With the motor located forward under a hood 
and separated from the cockpit by a bulkhead, 
this unusual beam, affords a very large seating 
space for the owner and his guests, the seating 
arrangements being comfortable wicker chairs. 
All the control levers will be operated from the 
steering colunin, so that the owner may operate 
the boat from the cockpit. This is Mr. Clen- 
son’s second purchase of a motor boat of this 
type, his boat of last year being a 35-foot model 
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with a speed of twenty-four miles per hour. The 
new boat is to be named Pioneer and will be 
shipped on Jan. 1 to be used for fishing trips 
and general utility at the owner’s winter home 
at Tarpon Springs, Fla. 





George M. Allen’s twin screw motor yacht 
Alpha, which has been in commission on’ Lake 
Champlain, has been shipped to a New York 
yard for a general overhauling preparatory for 
next season’s service. 





Major C. Ewen has sold his 28-foot hunting 
cabin launch Bessie to H. Anderson, of Phila- 
delphia. 





Having twice outgrown its factory building and 
manufacturing facilities, the Gray Motor Co., 
of Detroit, Mich. the largest producers of 
marine engines in this country, is moving to a 
new plant which has been erected on Oakland 
avenue, Detroit, on a tract of land owned by 
the United States Motor Company. Less than 
five years ago manufacturing was begun in a 
rented building. After a little more than a year 
a two-story building was erected in a new loca- 
tion, and this was followed a year later by the 
construction of a five-story building. This in 
turn has been rendered too small by the enor- 
mous growth of business, and the Gray Motor 
Company is now taking possession of its new 
plant, 1,000 feet long and 150 feet wide. 

The company recently affiliated itself with the 
United States Motor Company, and its products 
of marine and‘stationary engines ranging from 
3 to 36 horsepower reaches the furthest corners 
of the globe. ; 





Boats that are built for use in tropical waters 
have some very peculiar requirements. ‘The 
proprietor of a Hacienda at Tuxpam, V. C., 
Mexico, who grows oranges, lemons and grape 
fruits for market, and supplies nursery trees, 
wanted a boat of shallow draft for use on the 
Tuxpam River between Tuxpam and Tampico. 
The boat must also on occasion be capable of 
cruising outside of the mouth of the river tor 
a distance of 150 miles. This included crossing 
a bad bar at the mouth of the Tuxpam River, 
where there is only seven feet of water at low 
tide. The order has been filled by a builder in 
New England and the description of the boat 
is very interesting. The craft is of the dory 
type, 25 feet ong, and sheathed with copper; 
the rudder, shoe, etc., being of bronze. The 
interior of the boat is arranged with side locker 
seats and between the forward seats for a dis- 
tance of something over 6 feet, extensions 
were arranged so that the cushions from the 
after seat may be fitted in, making a comfort- 
able bed, large enough for two persons. The 
cockpit is covered with a canopy top, and may 
be entirely enclosed with side curtains as de- 
sired, forming snug sleeping quarters. 


Canoeing. 
Old Canoe Peopled. 


A NOVEL scheme of exhibition now being 
arranged at the American Museum of Natural 
History is the filling of a ceremonial Haida 
canoe 64% feet long with Indian figures, about 
forty in all, and representative in physique, garb 
and action of the various tribes of the north 
Pacific Coast. The body of the boat was hol- 
lowed out of a section-from a single tree by the 
Indians, according to The Sun. 

The idea of peopling this Indian canoe, which 
has a history, with native figures arrayed in 
their ceremonial robes and regalia was origi- 
nated by Director Herman C. Bumpus, and the 
scientific details are being evolved under the di- 
rection of Lieut. George T. Emmons, who has 
spent some thirty years among the Indians of 
the Northwest coast, where he made an ex- 
haustive study of their culture. The technical 
work is being carried out by Sigurd Neandross, 
an American sculptor of Norwegian parentage 
who is represented by a monument in a public 
square in Copenhagen, depicting an imaginative 
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figure of a nymph singing the song of the 
Vikings. 

The ceremonial Haida canoe was made many 
years ago on the Skeena River, near Port 
Essington, on the Alaskan coast, and formed a 
part of the Powell collection secured by the 
museum in 1883. 

The canoe was paddled by Haida Indians to 
Victoria and then carried by schooner to Port 
Townsend. From this port it was transported 
to San Francisco and then by Pacific Mail 
steamer to Panama. It was then taken across 
the isthmus on the Panama Railroad to Colon, 
whence it was shipped on the deck of a Pacific 
Mail steamer to New York. In crossing the 
isthmus to avoid injury during sharp turns the 
canoe was adjusted on two platform cars, being 
fastened securely on the forward car and swing- 
ing loosely on greased guys on the rear, car. 
Free transportation was contributed by the 
president of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany. 

For many years. the huge boat hung from the 
ceiling of the hall, taking its present place about 
two years ago. It was decided this year to con- 
vert it into a great exhibition case in which to 
illustrate the primitive culture of the North- 
west Indians, and the idea advanced by Lieut. 
Emmons is that the exact expression of the ex- 
hibition should take the form of an institution 
known as “potlatch,” a ceremonial allowing 
effective use of the rich Northwest coast 
materials in the collections of the museum. 

The time represented by the scene is about a 
century ago, when the Haida Indians first came 
in contact with Europeans. The canoe is sup- 
posed to have reached the surf on the beach, 
being kept in position there by the paddlers 
holding the bow, and stern men operating the 
poles, while ceremonial speeches and dances are 
being rehearsed. 

The positions chosen for the paddlers and 
polemen gives opportunity for mechanically 
bracing the boat, so that there can be no vi- 
bration of the exhibit, the poles being anchored 
in the floor and the paddles riveted in the 
cement base forming a support for the canoe. 

The work as a whole has a number of tech- 
nical problems to be solved, for here must be 
reproduced some forty figures for exhibition, 
without the protection of glass cases, in the 
center of the North Pacific Coast Hall. The 
lack of protection’ means that the garments, 
the furs, masks and regalia in a few years would 
suffer great deterioration. Therefore every de- 
tail from the smallest ivory ornament to the 
most elaborate ceremonial robe must be repro- 
duced in durable materials. 

In the figure work a new method has been de- 
veloped so that perfect life casts can be made. 
A paraffin sprayjng machine, the idea of which 
was obtained by Director Bumpus in Europe, 
has been utilized to cover the model with a 
coat of wax preliminary to the application of 
the plaster. 

Other decorative features in the North Pa- 
cific hall are the Stokes Eskimo paintings on 
the wall at the far end, the mural canvases of 
North Pacific Indians in preparation by Will S. 
Taylor, to take position in the spaces of the 
windows at right and left, and the totem poles 
set to form sections representing the various 
tribes, the Haida canoe being in the center. 
The arrangement of the technical exhibits in 
the cases is the work of Harlan I. Smith, as- 
sociate curator in the department of anthro- 


pology. . 
A. €. A. Membership. 


NEW MEMBERS PROPOSED. 

Atlantic Division—Egerton W. Gunther, 2980 
Marion avenue, Bedford Park, New York city, 
and Morris F. Barth, 192 Woodworth avenue, 
Yonkers, N. Y., both by U. M. Van Varick; 
J. F. Werner, 439 East Fifty-second street, New 
York city, by H. Lansing Quick. 

NEW MEMBERS ELECTED. 

Atlantic Division —6125, James H. Calisch, 192 
Woodworth avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 

: hie og Division.—6126, Bill F. Sykes, Rock- 
ord, Il. 
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to a guarantee of everything you 





could desire in firearms and ammunition. 

















When considering the purchase of any type of firearm or any kind of ammunition, you are naturally critical. You want the 
best the market provides—because you know that the greater its efficiency, the greater the pleasure and satisfaction in its use. 


What better guide to this quality-certainty than the name of REMINGTON-UMC? 

You know that REMINGTON stands for the greatest experience in firearm manufacture. 

You know that it means a progressiveness reflected in improvements possessed by no other make. 

And you also know that every type of gun that bears its name is built solid breech, hammerless—to the one standard 


of maximum merit. 











Whatever your requirements—whether a repeating shotgun, a repeating rifle or a .22 repeater—the one way to be 


absolutely sure of getting the best is to buy a REMINGTON. 


All that REMINGTON means to firearms, UMC means to ammunition. 
repetition of victories in competition has proved UMC Cartridges and UMC Shells the most thoroughly dependable— 
always “sure-fire”, straight-to-the-mark, whatever the conditions. 


Remington and U M C—the perfect shooting combination. 
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The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Same Ownership 


Agency, 299 Broadway, New York City 
Same Standard of Quality 








Trapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here 
send a notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


Dec. 29.—Freehold (N. J.) Ge. all-day tournament. 
M. . Conover, Sec’y. 
Dec. 29.—Freehold (N. J.) G. C. 


1911, 


Jan. 2.—Bergen Beach (N. Y.) G. C. yearly New Year’s 
Day shoot, at 10 A. M. L. H. Schortemeier, Sec’y. 

on 18-21.—Pinehurst (N C.) Country Club. 

an 26—Freehold (N. J.) G. C. 

Feb. 13-18.—Kansas City, Mo.—R. S. Elliott Arms Co. 

Feb. 16.—Freehold (N. J) G. C. 

March 17.—Freehold ( .) G. % 


2 M. W. Conover, Sec’y. 
April 20.—Freehold (N. J.) G. 


REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 
Dec. 28-29.—White Marsh (Pa.) G. C. H. E. Buckwalter, 


Mgr. 
Dec. 31.—Wellington, Mass.—~Palefaces G. C. H. C. 
Kirkwood, Sec’y. 


1911, 


Jan. 2.—Buffalo, N. Y.—All-day shoot of the Buffalo- 
Audubon G, C. Edward Reinecke, Sec’y. 

Jan. 2—White House, N. J.—Crescent G. C. RC. 
Stryker, Sec’y. 

an. 6.—Phoenixville (Pa.) G. C. P. W. Sueisford, Mgr. 

an. 6.—Puttstown, Pa.—Shuler S. C. J. M. Yerger, Mgr. 

an, 10-13.—Hamilton (Ont.) G. C. D. A. Wilson, Sec’y. 


arch 6-11—New York City.—International trapshooting 
Madison 


Budd 


tournament and _ sportsman’s_ exhibition, 

Square Garden. S. M. Van Allen. Mgr. 
April 18-20.—Des Moines, Ia.—Iowa State shoot, 
& Whitney, Mgrs. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


April 18-20 have been fixed upon for the Iowa State 
shoot at Des Moines, Ia. C. W. Budd and Fred C. 
Whitney are the Managers. 


- 


The Buffalo Audubon Gun Club will hold an all-day 
shoot on Jan. 2. The program will consist of sweep- 
stakes; total number of targets, 175. 


z 


Wm. Kussmaul writes us as fojlows: “I would 
advise that the North Caldwell, N, J., Gun Club will 
hold a clay target shoot on Christmas afternoon, begin- 
ning at 1 o’clock, having chickens as prizes, and some 
other special trophy events.’ 


Jan, 2 and 3 are the dates of the fifth annual Tri-State 


Championship trophy tournament, to be held under the 


auspices of the Northern Kentucky Gun Club. The 
trophy is emblematic of the live-bird championship of 
Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky. 


The Marion Gun Club held a shoot at Stroudsburg, 
Pa, on Dec. 17. There were five events, two at live 
birds and three at targets. Heilman and Hoffal led in 
the live-bird events, and Zeller and Kissinger led at 
targets. The scores were all commonplace at that. 


R 


Secretary Maltby W. Conover writes us ‘that: “I would 
like to inform you that on account of the Amateur 
Championship at Travis Island being on March 23, the 
date of the Freehold Gun Club tournament, we have 


The Remington Arms Co. 


Ilion, N. Y. 


Same Management 


More than half a century of service and 
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changed our date to March 17, St. Patrick’s Day, so as 
not to conflict with them.” 


* 


On Jan 5, there will be a shoot of special interest near 
Phoenixville, Pa. ~A silver cup, emblematic of the 
championship of three counties from which the shooters 
will be invited will be a special inducement. The pro- 
gram will consist of ten 20-target events, There will be 
many merchandise prizes, 


The eighth annual merchandise contest of the Bergen 
Beach Gun Club, Brooklyn, to be held on Jan. 2, will 
have conditions the same as in previous New Year pro- 
grams of this club, except in distance handicap contest, 
for which prizes will be awarded according to past 
records. Refreshments gratis to shooters. For further 
information address Secretary L. -H. Schortemeier, 201 
Pearl street, New York. 


The Hamilton, Ont., Gun Club guarantees $1,700 for its 
twenty-first annual tournament, Jan, 9-12. The first day 
is for practice. On Jan. 10, ten 20-target events, $2 
entrance, $20 guaranteed, comprise the program, Jan. 11 
will be devoted to live birds, of which event 3 is the 
Grand Canadian Handicap, 25 birds, $700 guaranteed. 
High gun $200; second, $100; balance divided Rose 
system. On the last day, the program is similar to that 
of the second day. D. A. Wilson is the Secretary. 

Bernarp WATERS. 





The Forest anp STREAM may be obtained from any 
newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to supply you 


regularly. 
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Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ruincg, L. I., N. Y., Dec. 17.—The shooters were 
present in good force, notwithstanding the cold weather. 
The conditions were favorable for good scores. 
scores were numerous, 














with ‘the consequent 
There were nine contestants 
cember cup, the leg going to J. H. Vanderveer with a 
In the Stake trophy, handicap, C. A, Lock- 
wood was high with 25. ix, C. H. Pulis and 
C. A. Lockwood tied on 25 in the James trophy, handi- 
in the shoot-off. . 
Stephenson scored 43 in the team shoot and were high. 
E. Fox, Jr., tied on 24 in the Lockwood 
Ina trophy shoot, 
but the win wént to F. B, Stephenson, 
scored his 25 fram scratch. 
contest, 10 pair, ‘George Felix scored 13 and was high. 


December cup, 25 targ 
H Vanderveer.... 2 
B Stephenson.... 


>:Von Boeckman 
L H Schortey 


James and R. 


trophy, handicap. six made full 


In the Westley Richards 


Re -FAMES. 52. 200500 


Dr Atkinson 


aa 


Stake trophy, 25 targets, 
A Lockwood 2 


Jeff Williams 
T Kelley ....s..cccceees hip ascn'shawed 


George Felix 


P Fairchild... 





ZAHA 


F B Stephenson 
Dr Atkinson 


ets, handicap: 








ames trophy, 


F B Stephenson.... 


AANA “A 


= 
n 


H Vanderveer.... 


Felix wins first prize; Pulis second prize. 


Team shoot, 25 targets, handicap: 
2 20 


A Lockwood.. 


wr O 


George Felix 


Brower ....... 


Vanderveer.... 





George Brower 





1 
Fox 22, J. F. James 19. 
targets, handicap: 


R E Fox, Jr. 


Team and trophy 
B Stephenson.... 
H Vanderveer.... 
> A Lockwood 
orge Brower .... 


December cup, 25 
C Grinnell, Jr... 


Oy 


_ 


Dr_ Atkinson 


OmZO 
CHOU ORD 


Trophy shoot, 25 targets, handicap: 
0 25 


> 
Ce 


J H Vanderveer.... 
George Brower 
W E Harmon 


AOnNeK oop 


anderveer.... 
DIMES one sics ss 
Stephenson.... 


phy shoot, 25 tar 
° 


eh OTO 





BAO AZO |myaAaHIA 


W_E Harmon 
J H Vanderveer.... 


Sp St 


Des ASQ WAIANANY 
in? 
ro 


B Stephenson.... 
Westley Richards prize, 10 pairs: 


George Brower 
J ‘ Fairchild 


Hodgman.... 


ANWBION A_QassHA 


Hudson Gun Club. 


JERSEY City, N. J., Dec. 18—The appended scores 
were made this morning at the Hudson Gun Club last 
r The scores, while not record-breakers, 
are considered very good when conditions are figured, 
as the ground was covered with snow, the traps keyed 
up to throw 65yd. targets, and a bright sun to dazzle the 
eyes—a very hard combination for making or breaking 
The high gun winners this morning were: 
i Burlington, 70 per cent., and 
Von Boeckman, 68 per cent.; the scores of the above 
gentlemen being far below their regular average. 

We start the season on Sunday, Jan. 1, 1911, and on the 
0 an. 15, we are to inaugurate a 
rize events that will please everybody that 
competes for same, and will be shot off under the point 
system. The prizes are all costly and ornamental, and 
ones that will be appreciated by the winners. 

H. J. Burlington, after a lapse of a year or more, came 
down to the grounds with a new gun, he being the 
first on the grounds to arrive, started to sight it on the 
trap house, and when the trap boys got on the job there 
was something doing, as not any i 


W J Simpson 
Dr De Wolfe 
shoot for 1910. 


C W Billings 
Tournament cup, challenge 

F A Hodgman 2 

Special shoot, 10 per: 


Schorty, 77 per cent.; 


following shooting date, a De_ Wolfe 


Batu BEacu, 


12 being allowances. 


of them recognized 
e of 25 targets each. 


him. Jeff Williams, of Savannah, Ga., challenged Bur- 
lington to shoot a 50-bird race, but a 22 by Harry was 
eff, as he could not be found when his 
led to go on the firing line. 


J} H Emanuel, 
G Ch 


name was ca He showed up 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


later, however, and decided to postpone the event until 
a_later date, as he had a severe attack of headache. 

The management requests the attendance of-all its old 
members, and as many new ones as care to join us, to 
attend the next shoot of the club, so that we start the 
New Year off in the right way, and so that 'we can get 
your shooting mark for the prize events. 

Dues for the year are due on this date. 
are welcome to spend the day with us. 


Hy ess REAR SF Ree 
Dr C Koiler 


New Yerk Athletic Club. 


Travers Istanp, N. Y., Dec.-17.—It was a cold day, 
but there was a large attendance, several of whom _were 
ineligible for club_ trophies. 
were twenty-three contestants for the Haslin_ cup. | 
Abbott scored 25 alone, and won the leg. Eight tied on 
25 for the December cup, R 
25 in the shoot-off. 


Club special, 25 targe 
C Grinnell, Jr... 25 


1 
1 


3 
2 
2 
0 
2 
0 
a 


0 


2 


Tournament cup, 25 


7 






F A Hodgman 


Marine and Field Club. 


17.—C. Lembcke 
scored a leg on the December cup, with 44 out of 50, 
The event was shot in two strings 
Scores: 


I. 





. M. Owens scoring a leg 
In the club special, O. 
Jr., was the only one to make a full 25. There 
were nine ties on 25 in tournament cup event. 
Hodgman won with 25 straight, from scratch. 
challenge round, Hodgman defeated W. R. 
In the event at 10 pair, W. J. Simpson was 
high with 16. 
Haslin cup, 25 targets, handicap: 

e 25 O C Grinnell, 


W Billings... 


H=emsIaag 
CR OSCR OMNI R Re 


Sty te > Sy 


3 
a 


Pelham........ 


Ogden, Jr.... 
ie Wolfe ....... 


desoor mm 
Dray 


Meme 
BoP nes 
CROP WrHOD OO 


Huggins...... 


Ogden, Jr.... 


OSEVIIANESE QHOR 


Drom 


ONsarsSt 20 
Owen 


Grinnell, Jr... 


W B Ogden, Jr 


C M Champ... 
J M Knox... 
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Bergen Beach Gun Club. 


Bercen Beacu, L. I., Dec. 17.—There were eighteen 
shooters in the different events. The weather was cold. 
Each event was at 25 targets. Scores: 







Wi Bett ai kn 6 cas Hees dnote 19 20 20 16 20 19 
Te EE Seis er csckeesadsauwtevues o S2 8520 sg 
SEO fos din cy éccthas SaedSavaveke 6 0 2 sD -... 
ee RN io obin handed ve eas SM eeIaD 19°22 3612-23 .. 
d PGGRINOD cs ceuysesnascve vetaeens® 21 22 19 Bt 2. 
WC Se GROG. sans cee es ee wage uene 9 8 2 0. ew. 
Be ROBO so oars osin wicnic aos Cees cone 2 18. 2:19 B... 
DA SPER Siac canenhs cacevanaeses 23 20 20 21 20 .. 
H W Dreyer woe 20 20 19-2 2 

G Bates ... 23 22 23 22 3 
W T Long... ae eo oe ee 
Dr Funke ....;... 5 A hace 
WY, EE SPRGET Sc odes Soavease << SS eee ARS ha > we 
PM PME | ok oe vo sh hiv teenteaies yaks 43°38 18-2 se ae 
Sy ROMER CS jvias barns coetee cane oa ane 16) 46) St Sor ad’ es 
WY BBA «5.5 ek Elan bekae-cane Caines ena oe SS eee 
H Hiitzelberg ....ccccccccccccsseees :| a et ere 
Ay Ballinger ise. osecicdcavssccccecses 9D BB se nae 


Dec. 10.—The: weather conditions were wintry, yet 
twenty-five contestants were present. There was a desire 
to get some practice before the great merchandise 
shoot, Jan. 2. Each event was at 15 targets: 

J Von Boeckman ........++ 3/8 2 Ae ee 
Dr Groll ... was 

L Schorty .. 
H D Bergen 
A M Dalton..:. 
J H Vanderveer.. 
C Schreyvogel ... 















Dr Moeller ....... 5. eS 22h 0 FS 
W L Skidmore.. oe SO, 30 FE GE Se Pe oD 
WA: Be TIONG: soc ccvnccecases 18 1414 122 1418... .. 
H Welles ..... aA woe 20 148 33 0B BS: ; 
R Morgan ..... coe, SB ae ae as ; 
H W Dreyer... sacs Ae WD dee a: 2 

W HH Ryder..... ee Ye ee ee ee 

H Fessenden .... oo 9 aD 

A Russell ....2;. x ema s 

Dr Griffith .... ae FF Bs 

Ts Gtr .s0ess 5 5 3 3 

eh Ae SF) hd 

J F Simonson... Me: tae a 

G Remsen ...... ped SEE, Ra al 

A. SORE sus o0< ho TRE OE ae cbt vae! loa ae 
C S Medlar... Se A EB ce eet ew: ate ne 
T Westhall © ...cococescecsece Re nae Cos. eran, Jee 
TS Fanning..........sseee- 35 0e Ie se 40" e868. oe 





Highland Gun Club. 


Epce Hitt, Pa., Dec. 17.—The first of a series of three 
shoots was the attraction at the Highland shoot to-day. 
Each shoot totals 100 targets, divided into five strings 
of 20, class shooting, 50, 30 and 20. The shooters are 
divided into three classses, A, B and C, George McCarty 
led the field, scoring a total of 93. Tansey was second 
with 92; Kahler and Mink tied on 91. The Class B men 
were -_ bunched together. Davis was high with 80 in 
Class C, 


Class A: 


MOCIT oO cccaachectecgesvesasece 17 18 18 18 18 93 
TANSEY spiccecdccderccetescocess 16 20 18 19 19 92 
Kanter =c02.cs00 eakeeh css ek teesst 18 17°17. 19 20 91 
DIG dic cencs db es Ainsasnimekewaee 18 15 20 19 19 91 
Class B 
TRCRIET nos pct Ti gee sce noc decness 16 19 18 19 17 89 
Cromer ison cikss ds ceo cnwepeseese 19 18 15 19 18 89 
COONEY ~ dees adsnsess ene ocienseuee 18 17 12 20 16 83 
HOupt  o.. cece cecsccscccscccccces 13 17 15 17 20 82 
Mooney ...cccsecedeccscccceoves 16 18 16 16 16 82 
WA CHES oo acks veinnse sae sas sadeciess 14 17 14 17 18 80 
Class C 
DONS: a Sisla caidas cos yecasicncnsse 17 14 15 16 18 80 
PER. hve see .a% Be ee capi Madea 15 15 12 17 16 75 
Limdsey ceicccssccecsescosecncns 10 18 17 12 18 75 
Sexiass cacqccccccsecececcsccesce 7 15 16 18 16 72 
UE 2c) acisece statu nccyarestet=s 8 12 14 18 56 
Barry . ..ccccccccccsescscccccvces 26. 9 8 9 53 





Clearview Gun Club. 


Darsy, Pa., Dec. 17.—The_ honors of the club’s final 
shoot of the year went to H. Fisher. In Class A he 
was high with 24. Holznagle led the Class B men with 
22 smashes out of his quarter of a century of bluerocks, 
while Fink was the best shot among the three C men 


who performed. Scores: 
Class A. 








Fisher PStcnell pic ncsscecesecic 2 
Bilhartz McCullough .......... 19 
Bockius rn ee re 18 
B. 

Holznagle .......--s00- 22 Mlwell” ccssccee eiciee are tnare 17 
Bevans . .: 38 Shuster .. ea ae 
Ferry .... 18 Bonsall 16 

. Class C. a 
Dalton ,.... ss dateahs saeaie 14 BOONE. veserieodincn cree 15 
Big secs Shc wbnegen send 18 TOMI Kod cuconre teens 12 


Eagle Gun Club. 


Manoa, Pa., Dec. 17.—In the 10-bird event, Murphy 
and Felix tied on 9 and were high. There were fourteen 
contestants, ; 

Ten bird event, handicap rise, 27 to 32yds.: 

Murphy, 30 ...2102211112—9 Trapper, 28...0011211201—7 


Felix, 30 ...... 2222222220—9 Staley, 29..... *11222220%—7 
Aiman, 30.....*222011111—s Rand, 30 ..... 221*02*221—7 
Forsythe, 29. .0222111202—8 Berk, 30 .:... 212**02110—6 


Killian, 28 ...1001122211— 8 Boyd, 30 .....21%210*21*—6 
Grimstone, 29.0222022222—8 Meninger, 30.2212*0*220—6 
Redman, 30...1*2220222—*7 Trout, 31 .....%**2222101—6 


ee eT ee 


an 


tS St et eH Ot 


HOdAHosy 


- 
—_ 


asy 


Ariana 
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Larchment Y. C. - 
Larcumont, N. Y., Dec. 17.—The weather was not 
uncomfortable. There was a large attendance. There 
were six events. “J. Crawford, a scratch man, scored a 


leg on the December cup with a straight score, The 
high gun record resulted as follows: 
. 116 e Letehéch | o..0sceces 101 













































R Lewis ... 8 
K R- Hooker - 113 MG. Susreactac et 100 
1 G Batterso 108 D SIMMER cedececnsavte 99 
S Samson .. - 108 G: J ‘Bready. ... 2525.50 98 
E A Wilson -- 105 R ian “avasele peed 94 j 
T Crawford - 1% E POOL, sc ccecenes 84 i 
WB Short. 102 Ballenger (<6. ccacecveces 79 
The summary: : 
Ten targets, scratch: 
D Crallint-- sccccyeesecic 8 S Sampson ...0.0cccsse 8 3 } 
Bae etiiecscres 9 ohnson ...... ae i 
CMBECK..occccccr00 8 Morrison 4 ' 
Hallingter. .ocscccccsose 4 G Bready 7 ; 
K R Hooker ..cccceese 10 Lewis .. 9 i 
1 G Batterson......... 6 W B Short. 8 if 
Ee SB ee 4 L C Dalley 7 H 
AbhOUE ccaduastoxnesonws 8 Crawford ae ae i 
E A Weeeeee civeaneseass 8 CHOU eo oceds4 scakaccnct 9 f 
J T Fanny «........+:- 8 Hl 
Fifteen targets, scratch: : 
D Cab cccssies cesss 9 FeO 6s cas anes 12 i 
W BIG. ceeds as vose 10 Ry: Jetmaet. 2.00 ccas 12 t 
G Lembeck .......... 13 WGEEON | oven cccseet 9 , 
ni er Jecwnis -amits - ' Bready ......+00¢ e e eae f 
K CORES. occccdse 2 CUE > cecccccscccene 
J G Batterson......... 12 os ae 13 R fles Shot S a d A u { | 
E GQ canes ccenxs 9 ES © TONES ig seca dc eds 8 1 9 un n mm ni 10n A 
A er ee ee 7 CN va ian casa snet 10 ! 
E A Ween: .ackscscss 12 CRIS odie sense aecitens 7 
S Sameer .ctsc icc sers 14 
3audoine cup, 25 targets, handicap: 
D Cullins ..... .s- 0 22. S Samson ..... 1 22 THE 
W J Elias.... 3 25 +” Fanning.. 0 24 
G Lembeck . 1 22 Johnson. 0 16 
Hallinger 0 20 , orrison . 2 16 
K R_ Hooker 2 25 Lewis ... 0 21 ih tied 
G J Bready... 3 22 W B Short 2 23 ones Gr ext do 
1 G Batterson. 2 25 L C Dalley. 7 24 
EG Unite oie Se eee ae O matter what you hunt or where you hint, the answer to the 
E A Wilson ....... 1 25 question ‘“‘What rifle shall I take?’’ is—a Winchester. Winchester 





b eer cup, o> irene, Fecae: “— Repeating Rifles are made in ten different models for all styles of 

1G Emmerson..... 3.19 Samson «-.....-. 1 2 cartridges, from .22 to .50 caliber. Whichever model you select, you 

Wile ck ee eae Ft will find it a hard, accurate and reliable shooter. Winchester Repeat- 

K R Hooker........ 2 24 Grawford .......... 0 2 ing Shotguns have stood the trying practical tests of sportsmen and 

J G Batterson...... 1 2 TE REE. nsec esaccncc 0 21 oe . . - 5 

G J Bready......-+. 3 25 W B Short......... 2 23 the rigid technical trials of the U. S. Ordnance Board. Their popu- 
Tie berwonl Dailey and ti. i. Wendie wen'iy Meade larity with the former, and the official endorsement by the latter, are 
pater gun, 25 targets, handicap: _ ‘i convincing proof of their reliability, wearing and shooting qualities. 
FE Ee Pe eee: ze If you want your equipment as perfect as possible, use Winchester 

¢ G Ww Lembeck eee is {wee 18 guns for all your shooting and Winchester ammunition for all your 

KR Hooker....... 2 25 © J. Morrison eR guns. They are made for each other. & s& & & 

J atterson ..... 4 PUNO \codcncvecéc 0 18 

G J Bready......... 3 Bi. WE Ree osc ca cens ss 0 23 FREE—Send address for Catalogue of Winchester— 

EE BRON) cavcccavee 19 oe Se See 2 20 the Red Ww Brand—Guns and Ammunition. 


Tie between W. J. “plies and K. R. Hooker won by 
Hooker. 


December cup, sixth event, 25 targets, handicap: 
E 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


D Cecpeitcsscce 0 S A Wilson.....-02 1 
WwW a 3 53 R J Johnson....... 0 20 
G W Lambert...... 1 20 ERWIS ccccccecsse 0 24 
J Hallinger ........ 0 11 WEE. Sacconceses 0 25 
K R_Hooker....... SO AO: 6 cin iceca 1 24 
J] G Batterson...... 1 22 WB. Short... éésess 22 
E AGpete scccctsce 0 19 FT DGG iiiccce ace 3 18 
G J. Beeade..c.-c.cs 2 21 


Indianapolis Gun Club. 
Dec. 10.—A stiff, cold wind and bad light were against 


y 


the making of high scores at the — club to-day. Moller a /pp csr, ; 
was high in practice, and was the only one to make a “4 ; A 
straight. Lewis was high in the trophy contest with 44 
out of 50, : 
Practice: 
Shot at Broke Shot #. Broke : cy. ey al | = 




























Hymer......0«c0 68 SAGE. canarusicuace 
MoWee ninssecceee 8 RG! RE cea dusies 60 % no premix operas 
DimQl: iedcdenens 85 57 Neighbors ...... 60 41 
LewWit'.c3 cchecatc 85 68 OEE ade ov dcevie 85 67 
Cc st h . 
Parry, ek eres. =s panics: Essex Country Club. Meadow Springs Gun Club. 
Barr, 20 3 Britton, 18 ... 
. on West Orance, N. Dec. 17.—J. A. Hart scored 24 PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 17.—Scores ran_low. Turner was 
Moller, * ? = Lewis,’ 16 6° 97._~‘from_ scratch, attcanteny” nine other neem: of whom high in the club event, with a total of 23 out of 25, 4 of 
Prot a oO — SECRETAR ee C. F. Daly and C. Feigenspan were also scratch men, which were allowance. In the event at 75 targets, Soley 
rofessional. no mrARe: with 22 each. J. A. Hart was high in the Daly trophy was high with 63. 
event with 25. Club event, 25 targets, handicap rise, with added allow- 
Sw tak 25 targets: afice: 
Hyde Park Gun Club. J ie Mera; Sapaae) Te © ¥ Wily.» ....-.- 0 20 Dis- Allow. | a 
Cixcixnatt, ‘O., Dec. 17.—To-day was a pretty day, Cc = pao specie 0 = e y aon ie vedbeew ; - leet a Soe tones — = e. —_ 
a little cool, but not uncomfortably chilly for those on AH “g wer eseees 0 21 Seo oS gate nis oem ahate 18 3 19 23 
the firing line. Despite the fine weather, only a few K Tayl wes tgs tenes fee ee Ne ee Meng wo oy. ae a 3 19 22 
members were on hand for the weekly shoot, and they Dal ys opis, 38 tar ete Co in pet okie 5 a ae 3 19 22 
left the grounds early. Hally captured all the honors, A OH si Ti8 8 oF WS toed ‘te 8 19 aeciamais aSceeae 16 10 10 20 
being high in both the single and double events. Jones . s fats aeeaeeS 93 y i Sesloes.. sac. « °° Aleeender |. 18 4 15 19 
got second place in the doubles, a_ style of shooting © -e Bale oss 0 22 ewes 7 oct es ¢ it Keema =? 16 7 11 18 
which he has practiced very little. The scores: JM a 7 2 i F Shanley. ot gS Cuemiaae 18 3 14 17 
Holly, 17 18 16 22-73 Ww E Stewart....... 8 21 E W Heller 17 ~=— Poetracker 16 10 7 17 
Frohliger 19 18 15 16-68 CC Feigenspan ...... 0 2 Webb 16 10 6 16 
Jones 7 18 18 ..—53° Taylor cup, 25 tatgetas Emerson - 19 3 13 16 
Oliver 15 .. «. -.-l5 J A Hart.. 0 24 A Q Headley. vee 6 20 Gideon ........ sg i wieg 7 11 
s, 2 irs: Cc F Dal 0 22 anley. 2 J event, l6yds. rise: 
Posen A Pal 42 Pairs: 12 12 € cae... 0 2 I W. Heller AW teed 20 scan Lee vances SD «MODY athe ibe ptcnavinnden 63 
Smite. 6 cee c. sk. 19 18—387 Frohliger ....... 12 11—23 I K Taylor 6 22 P S Ross, Jr. 8-38. Coyle... -«. @ Alexander eau én dhoemee 55 
eee 14 12—26 J M Byrne 7 2 T Wilson .... De. ROP Savi veovdevixsics 50 CRMGIEE vc scicdnedecaye 46 
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Buffalo Audubon Gun Club. 


BuFFALo, N. Y., Dec. .17.—Herewith are the scores 
of the semi-monthly club shoot, held to-day. Byron 
Covert, of Lockport, once again demonstrated that he is 
some shooter when he captured the high honors of _the 
day in the regular shoot of the Buffalo Audubon Club 
with only 4 misses scored against him, he breaking 76 
out of a total of 80, and also making two 20 straights with 
a_run of 39. Considering the rather blustery weather, 
Mr. Covert’s shooting was certainly grand. 

There was a battle royal to determine the winner of 
Class A—Smith, Lambert and C. S. Sidway tying with 
19 each. In the shoot-off which followed, Smith and 
Lambert again tied with 16, Sidway dropping out. On 
the second shoot-off they again tied with 19 and again 
they tied shootitig from the 20yd. mark, each breaking 
18, Lambert finally winning by the score of 18 to 
Smith’s 15. 

S. Freeman won Class B with 16, and Talcott Clark 
and John Reed tied for Class C, Clarke winning in the 
shoot-off. Clarence Sidway had things his own way for 
the Reed trophy, as his 19 from the 20yd. mark was 
several points higher than his nearest rival. 

There were several spirited contests at doubles, and in 
this particular style of shooting, Renn Spaulding was the 
high man with two very good scores of 15 and 16 re- 
spectively—Pretty classy shooting in stormy weather. 

The committee on the New Year’s Day shoot is busy 
with the program, and expect to have it ready for dis- 
tribution within a few days. A special feature will be 
an old-fashioned team shoot for members only, captained 
by W. H. Smith and C. C. Lambert. 

Several of the Audubons, on invitation of B. V. Covert, 
will attend a turkey shoot to be held at Lockport on 





Dec. 26, shooting to begin at 10 A. M. Yesterday’s 
scores follow: ° 

Targets: 20 20 Total. 
Be RMR cL BG couse sgh cwwie eens 20 19 76 
We ET ccs aoa vee’ soe 9 16 19 71 
eS Sere sae 16 16 68 
ee 15 16 68 
Se NT scab bsipsnsn'vae oniv’n 15 17 67 
3g, ie ES eae 16 19 67 
Dr J M Burke 16 18 64 
WwW SS SE eee 18 16 64 
NOIRE hs witctiscn <0 ei'a'ea's 17 12 63 
Sed ME TAGE Se utenwoetcb é ot 14 14 61 
Se eee ine 17 18 61 
Ea Reitecke ...ccccccescese nee 14 16 58 
eS a ee j 16 16 58 
W Imhoff .... 3 14 13 52 
S’ Spaulding . ‘ 10 15 51 
eS eee os 8 15 9 45 
John Ebberts nis 9 10 42 
OE. Sonic nctebweuicccwasee on tet 12 
SECRETARY. 





Montclair Gan Club. 


Monrcrarr, N. J., Dec. 17.—Seventeen contestants 
turned up to-day in the kickers’ handicap shoot for two 
Christmas turkeys. Each man helped to make up the 
handicaps in the way of added targets in a 50 target 
event. Messrs. Atwater and Kussmaul were high with 
48.6 points each, Atwater winning out on the shoot-oft 
and taking the first choice. 









Targets: 25 25 Hdp. T’l 25 
SUENEE teh nie Cote Ain kwh cated enc or cu 21 24 3.2—48.2 19 
SMOMIGUN: S556 scbsc09003e 19 20 9.4—48.4 os 
COPAD oe cccccsececcccees 18 17 6.0—41.0 17 
PMUOMMO 55 500cewsecee 19 21 8.6—48.6 19 
See eee 23 21 3.6—47.6 22 
PME ins 50 tnbeeckwteess 17 22 9 8.6 18 
PREC ise vaste saees 17 17 9.2—43.2 18 
SIP ri ncew howe yeiceietar 16 17 9.8—42.8 20 
PMO 585 iirc pncumcnae 17 17 12.2—46.2 03 
NN Ang Saisie Chae tenent Fe8 80's 000 90% 17 12 8.4—87.4 
SRNL. hp cenbecd we ewedvechesecesint 17 16 10.2—43.2 
ge 0 Sa een 10 9 12.6—81.6 oe 
BrOWe vis.5 16 9 12.4—37.4 14 
it ar ne... cash somtbhaseth ds oese% ss alle de 20 
Se NUNS re ue sc chu gktseae.c 63> es bs? ah 4nd 12 
AR So OS ae sa ab, 30% 9 


PIS AIRIE 555.5 2.5 te sacecitesiee snes é 18 


The Montclair Gun Club held its annual dinner and 
election of officers at the Hotel Montclair on the even- 
ing of Saturday, Dec. 17. The following officers and 
directors were elected for the ensuing year: J. Sey- 
mour Crane, President; G. W. Boxall, Vice-President; 
E. Winslow, Secretary; Y. T. Frazee, Field Captain; 
Chas, L. Bush, Treasurer; Thos. Dukes, W. A. William- 
son, Dr. Herbert Foster, Theo. J. Badgley, H. Beltinson. 

After a very fine game dinner, those present listened to 
Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, of the National Audubon Soci- 
ety; Mr. O. C. Hain, Naturalist; Hon. E. W. Townsend, 
M. C., delivered very interesting addresses on Game 
Preservation, Game Hogs, and Sportsmen. 

Epwarp WIwnsLow, Sec’y. 





Frontier Red and Gun Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 10.—The last regular shoot of 
1910 held by the Frontier Rod and Gun Club was at- 
tended by sixteen enthusiastic marksmen. The weather 
was only fair for trapshooting on account of an east 
wind and snow flurries blowing in the shooters’ faces, 
which tended to keep the scores below normal, but had 
no apparent effect,on Messrs. Talcott and Suckow, who 
shot 81 and 84 per cent. respectively. , 


Class A point was won by Eichberg with 22, and 
Class B and C by Faber and Hendershot. This con- 
cludes a most successful year at the traps. Wakefield, 


Goetz and Rowland having won A, B and C Class 
trophies, respectively, after some very keen and spirited 
competition. What proved to be the most interesting 
event of the afternoon’s sport was the choosing of the 
eight-man teams by Captains McKenna and Wakefield, 
each man shooting at 25 targets, which resulted in a tie 


of 140 targets broke by each team, to_be continued at 
the next regular shoot, Jan. 8, 1911. Regular meetings 
will be held the third Sunday in each month indefinitely. 
The scores: 








Class A: 
Events: 123 465 6 Shot 
Targets: 10 15 25102515 at. Broke. 
Talcott ...... eooosee 91419 9211 100 81 
Eichberg .... coanvee: O: Bae SO a0-an aoe 70 
Suckow ..... eooseee 912 20 92113 100 84 
Wakefield .... eSiixin'e- Se teeee Uh teens 25 20 
W Bidell .... vephenee\ 6) Se Sc cme 75 49 
Wawa obs cox tccsse eihese oo: cetee mele —s 7 54 
6616 5..11 v{3) 43 
2 ee 50 34 
TIRE 0 is a0 50 32 
4 814 316 9 100 54 
Rowland ..... Grae, be sare 50 27 
Hendershot CISD -b0eoies 50 37 
Baton’ 2. ocveccee TO. 2... 7% 75 38 
Smith ..se0.0s00% 4 821 81815 100 74 
Vedder .......200 Ta iy cee aie 35 28 
Story. ...scccscecs ee cS 00) a SEI we! ale Se 25 15 


Match race, 25 targets: 


Capt. McKenna.... 14 Capt Wakefield.... 20 
SuckoOw: ..csecccecee 20 PRIOR ivccwsaceces 
TUR. nowces . 16 y 

Smith . 21 

Eichberg 22 

‘aber - 16 

ee - 15 

Dewald ......0006 -» 16—140 


Manhasset Bay Y. C. 


Port Wasuincton, L. I., Dec. 18.—The_ regular 
weekly shoot of the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club was 








held to-day. Owing to the lare from the ice on the 
bay, shooting was very difficult. Some good scores were 
made. 

Ten birds, scratch: 
H Funke ee E_Meyer ........c0006 5 
J W_ Alker 8 Hager .. ~o 
H L Hoyt, Jr 5 CE rege. <.ccccsqe cee 2 
I O’Rourke 5 J F O’Rourke.......... 1 

Fifteen birds, scratch: 
HF 1 TE O'Rourke 2.060.600 10 
5 J F O’Rourke.......... 10 
E et eS eee 8 
J Te SRIMNCE Vide sanses au sanss 6 
H ; 

handicap, sweepstakes: 

T O'Rourke sc cccccs Fe eee 2 18 
FW Alker. v0 ccccccs 3 23 SF Pie. . 5 cise 2°32 
J E Meyer...... ogee S B TEC HEEE vie ves cadsvtce 2 17 
B G Loomis..$..3.: 3 23 BL, ests Fe. <.cc3.- 0 aR 
C M Gould....2.... 7 23 TERE occescds oe) oe 
J F O’Rourke...... 7 21 

Clark cup, handicap: 
ee ee as 8 2 BA Sierek...55 sede =n 
Tl Bike scence 5 H L Hoyt, jr..... 0 19 
J 2 Ge 2OMNS. 0.5 5c<0 2 18 
Cc (4 BE MRE 5 vad icenince Toe 
H 2 s 
ic AS-D OOS: 6525.65 3 19 
H PRC. « vcne'v'sc ce 2 18 
t BEATE ae os oncae 2 18 
Ew BOE box ae scvadcess 71 
1 FR A ear 65 





Columbus Gun Club. 


Cotumsus, O.—A nice little crowd of shooters was out 
Dec. 17, trying to see who could break the most pigeons. 
R. O. Heikes was a guest of the club, so the boys came 
out to make it pleasant for the Daddy of all the Shoot- 


ers, and he broke a few. So did some of the other 
fellows. The weather was ideal. Heikes broke 118 out 
of 125; J. Smith 69 out of 85; Ford, 8 out of 90; G 


Smith, 85 out of 100; Dr. Van, 38 out of 40; Web, 112 
out of 125; Coe, 53 out of 85; Maris, 20 out of 25; Heikes 
and Van broke 24 out of 25; Webb 25 straight. 

There will be a turkey shoot held soon by the club. 
Invitations will be mailed later. 

The Grand American Handicap shoot will be held out- 
side of Chicago. Columbus Gun Club will have a 
chance to bid for it. The winner of 1911 will get $1,000 
and a fine trophy. This is the banner shoot of all shoots, 

The club has added some new members this year, and 
prospects of more. Everybody is welcome to shoot, 
whether a member or not. The club wants everybody 
to learn how to use the shotgun. 


Pottsville Tournament. 


Pottsvitte, Pa., Dec. 16.—There was a gale of wind 
and zero temperature. Coleman scored 137 out of 150, 
which was highest average for either amateur or pro- 





fessional. Scores: 
Coleman ~~ 2 137 Ott Sie ens oe 150 60 
Brennan 64 Schaffner ....... 150 73 
Miller ... \ eee SS Re . 150 96 
Daubert ... 103 PROD) cnc dons 150 8=©102 
A Laska 104 PEMEGG 5 5500305 1500s «116 
Reikert 103 NG. as cles ~ae 7 49 
Reed... is seca 110 

Professionals: 
F Lawrence .... 150 93 nr 150 135 
AS Skea... - 150 135 RIO iccsecs> 150 = 111 
& R Lewis. 5... 150 =: 101 








How to Use the Gua. 





The Art of Wing Shooting. 


Much is performed automatically by the nerve-com- 
pelled muscles; this intuition varies in degree with differ- 
ent persons. The shooter must look at the bird or other 
moving ome, and depend upon his own muscles to 
correctly align the gun; his eye will correct his error, 
just as a boy watching a cricket ball will put his han 
where he knows the ball will be at a given moment of 
time, and does not need to look at his hand. 

The physiology of shooting was cleverly stated by 
Dr. W. J. Fleming in a letter to the Field of Feb. 19, 
1887—a letter which the author regrets he cannot re- 
roduce in full, and can but summarize indifferently. He 

as demonstrated by actual experiment that what is 
known as “personal error” in the observation of objects 
is an important factor in calculating time or distance; 
astronomers, for instance, need to allow for this “per- 
sonal error” in recording the time of a star’s appearance 
at a given point. If two distinct lights are so placed 
that either may nee or disappear instantly, different 
observers vary in their ability to quickly determine which 
light is shown, and record it by the depression of a 
key; the time required varied from 1-100 to 6-100 of a 
second. If it be assumed that instead of light appear- 
ing a game bird is the object visible, it follows that be- 
fore any person can aim his gun at it, at least 1-100 of a 
second of time will elapse, while another person, equally 
quick in aligning his gun, will not be cognizant of the 
object seen until upward of 6-100 of a second have passed. 
Consequently, it follows that the allowance which one 
person would rightly make in order to hit the object 
would not be correct for another person; for, taking 
the two extremes, the object may have moved but 6in. 
before known as seen by one, and 3ft. before known as 
seen by the other. Dr. Fleming also says: 

“Another important point in connection witrh this 
matter is the influence, noted by all observers, which 
food, stimulants, and sedatives have in altering the 
figures for each individual. The effects vary in differ- 
ent persons, and this goes far to account for some men 
shooting better before, others after, lunch, for some men 
being unable to shoot if they smoke, others unable to 
shoot if they do not. I have tried to show that each 
must be a law to himself, and therefore, I trust, 
helped some men who have failed to get good results by 
following the rules of their mentors.” 

Any one with a rudimentary knowledge of optics 
knows that before seeing an object that is visible sev- 
eral poe processes are automatically performed 
by the organs of sight. Its position and its distance 
from the observer are estimated by the other processes, 
mainly by the adjustments his eyes require to make _ to 
see clearly, compared with previous experience. The 
principal adjustments are the amount of convergence of 
the two eyes required to bring their optical axis to a 
point at the object, and the amount of accommodation 
necessary to bring the image of the bird to a sharp 
focus in the retina. These adjustments are made by 
muscles both within and without the eye, and they in- 
form of the amount by the muscular sense, that same 
sense which informs whether we have one ounce or a 
»ound weight in our hands. The muscular sense may 
e trained; it enables sportsmen to judge accurately of 
distances, as Jetter-sorters and others judge of weights 
to a nicety. As it is dependent upon previous experi- 
ence, it does not follow that the sportsman who can 
teil whether a partridge is 30 or 50yds. distant will know 
as well as a sailor how many leagues distant is a 
vessel, nor can the letter-sorter estimate the weight of 
a bullock. Muscular sense differs in quantity and quality 
with individuals, and is a matter for special training. The 
sportsman who wishes to become a good shot must ob- 
serve carefully and practice constantly. The ability to 
shoot well is a special gift to some, and though it may 
be acquired by all, it is possible only to indicate how 
the skillful use of the .shotgun may be developed. A 
sportsman may be a first-rate shot, yet unable to explain 
how he has acquired an unerring aim; some attribute it 
to one style of aiming, others to a different method. 
Many discussions take place among sportsmen and 
experts as to the correct method of aligning the gun, 
and the advocates in the sporting papers of the various 
styles of shooting detail circumstantially the most op- 
posite experiences as the best. 


HOLDING AHEAD. 


It is not) the intention of the author to enter into a 
long dissertation upon the various merits and disadvan- 
tages of “holding on” and “holding ahead.” It must. be 
confessed that the advocates of the last method have 
theoretically the best argument, as the following figures 

rove: 

PiThe average speed at which game birds fly may be 
taken at 40 miles per hour, which means that a bird 
flying across the shooter at that speed will have traveled 
about 12 inches before the ceca shooter can have 
brought his gun to position and pulled the trigger. The 
following ‘‘delays” may be assumed as unavoidable: 

Time occupied in becoming aware of the game, 1-100 
to 6-100 of a second. 

Time occupied in raising the gun, 25-100 of a second. 

Time occupied in pulling trigger, 1-200 of a second. 

Time occupied in igniting charge, 1-200 of a second. 

Time occupied in shot traveling 40 yards, 14-100 of a 
second, 
during which the bird will have traveled 10ft, 6in., or 
thereabouts; and to hit a mark 10ft. 6in. to the right or 
left of the mark aimed at, the muzzle of the barrel would 
require to be more than 3in. to the right or left of the 
line of aim. As pointed out previously, if, instead of 
being able to pull the trigger in 1-200 of a second, the 
shooter needs P00 of a second, the bird will have flown 
i6in. further than is stated above. 

Even while the charge of shot, having left the muzzle, 
is on its way, sufficient time elapses for a fast-flying 
bird to travel a considerable distance; for the first lbyds. 
or so, it may be taken that for every yard the shot ad- 
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vances the bird travels 2in. The shot does not maintain 
its high velocity, and, providing the bird does, we have 
at 40yds. range nearly lin. flown in the time the shot 
advanves lft., and at 60yds. 144in. flown for every foot 
advance made by the shot. 

Allowing 5-100 of a second as the time necessary for 
performing the involuntary and voluntary actions of 
seeing the mark, determining to shoot, raising the gun 
and firing, and also the small fraction of time required 
for the ignition and combustion of the powder and its 
passage through the barrel, we find that with the 12- 
bore and standard charge at lbyds, range, a bird flying 
at 40 miles per hour will have traversed 5ft. Gin. before 
the shot reaches that range from the gun. 

If 20yds., then 6ft. 6in.; if ds., then 8ft. Qin.; if 
40yds., then 11ft. 5in.; if 50yds., then 14ft. 8in.; if 60yds., 
then 19ft. 4in. 

A great deal of difference is caused by the manner of 
beens. up the gun. Some sportsmen acquire the 
habit o bringing up the gun with a swing in the direc- 
tion the mark is moving; others bring up the gun and 
follow the object, while the majority of good shots put 
up the gun and are supposed to jerk it ahead of the 
game, and fire it before the latter motion has ceased. 
Those who shoot with the gun on the swing, and in- 
tuitively increase the speed of the “swing,” so that the 
gun races the game, and beats it, never require to 
“hold ahead.” Those who hold on, by shooting areme® 
ly, prove the truth of the theory that it is necessary for 
the hand and eye to act in unison, while they who hold 
ahead, although agreeing that the hand must follow the 
eye, yet so shoot that the hand must point the gun in a 
different direction from the object on which the eye is 
fixed. If the hand can be entrusted intuitively to direct 
the gun to any required distance above or before the 
object upon which the shooter’s gaze is fixed, well and 
good; perfect shooting will result. 

The following hints as to aiming, etc., will be ap- 
preciated by all who have convinced themselves that 
they can, by practice, aim ahead of moving game: 

The young shooter, and all who desire to improve their 
shooting, should practice in the following manner: Com- 
mence by shooting at slow-flying birds, as pheasants 
(flushed, not driven), pigeons whose wings have been 
slightly clipped, or at rabbits frisking on the sward. 
Let all shots be at short range—20 to 30yds. When the 
bird — up, the gun is to be brought quickly to the 
oer er and fired while both eyes are looking at the 

ird., 


Birds going straight away, and neither very high nor 
skimming low down, should all be killed, as the aim is 
the same as for a snap-shot for a fixed mark. Birds 
crossing may be missed, probably because the shooter 
fires behind them. By just how much the gun will be 
pointed ahead of the cross-flying birds may not be 
actually observed, but it must be known by the muscular 
sense, and if the shooter, while looking at a moving 
object in front of a wall or screen, consciously directs 
the gun to the right or left, according as the movement 
is right or left, he will quickly educate the muscles to 
direct the gun to any distances right or left of the 
object seen, and further practice will make him pro- 
ficient in altering the elevation to any desired extent. 

It is always necessary to keep the eyes steadily gazing 
upon the bird, even when the aim is into space as many 
as 3, 8, or 20ft. ahead of moving objects. My estimate 
of 20ft. may differ greatly from that of another, but 
practice at various ranges and previous experience of 
similar shots will direct me, as it will every one who 
follows these instructions, to aim the gun intuitively in 
that direction where the charge of shot and the game 
simultaneously bisect—the one the line of flight, the 
other the line of fire—so long as the bird is seén. 

When practicing wing shooting there will be many 
misses, of course. After each miss the shooter should 
consider why the object was missed, and, whatsoever 
cause may be assigned, let him do his best to guard 
against it in the future; if a cross shot, and he was be- 
hind the object, he must determine to direct his gun 
further forward when another similar shot presents 
itself. If he does this and continues to shoot without 
being hurried, flustered or disheartened, he will stead- 
ily improve in his shooting; but to go on missing, time 
after time, without giving a thought as to the cause, 
will do no good whatever. 

When a bird rises, follow its exact course with your 
eyes, and when it is in the best position for shooting, 
bring up the gun from below or behind it, and if your 
hands act in perfect harmony with the eye and the 
will, as you have schooled them to do, the gun will be 
aligned “instinctively; then press the trigger so as to feel 
recoil at the instant the object is in position. If you 
stop the gun at the moment of firing, you are sure to be 
behind, for your muscles have to race to get ahead, and 
if you stop the action at the moment you pull the trig- 
ger, you stop it long before the shot leaves the barrel, 
and much longer before it reaches the line of flight of 
the game. 2. 

It is a good plan to continue the swing of the weapon 
while firing; by so doing you send the charge of shot in 
the direction in which the gun is moving; but if you 
think you have acquired the habit of stopping the swing 
at the moment of firing and kill well, there is no need 
of changing your method. It is a mistake to bring up 
the gun so that it has to be lowered again in order to 
cover the object, or to bring it from before the object, 
though this latter plan is sometimes necessarily fol- 
lowed, as when the shooter facing No. 2 trap gets a 
quarterer to the left from No. 5; but ordinarily follow 
the flight of the bird, if for the fraction of a second 
only, then bring up the gun and fire. 

The allowances which will have to be made, as al- 
ready explained, can only be determined by actual ex- 
perience. The following’ general indications may, how- 
ever, be of some service: 

The straight going-away shot at birds should be point 
blank at any distance.’ 

At a game going straight away, shoot over the 
animal, Of approaching shots: at birds shoot dead on, 
unless the bird is very high, when aim well in front. 
If, coming over at long range, but low, make less al- 
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lowance, or wait until it can be shot at a pleasant angle 
nearer the shooter. 

An approaching low shot, when a driven partridge or 
an “incomer”’ from the pigeon traps: aim under the 
bird rather than over it. Birds which cannot be shot 
as oy approach, owing to the position of beaters, etc., 
must be allowed to pass over, and will furnish similar 
shots to those obtained by waiking up to the birds, but 
their flight will probably be much quicker, and they will 
be higher; the bird must therefore be shot well under, 
i. e., actually in front of it. A bird that has passed 
and flies low is a more difficult shot; the shooter must 
get ahead of it, and this is only to be done by shooting 
over it, 

Birds crossing to the right are more difficult to hit 
than those crossing to the left. It is often advisable to 
move the position by turning one-quarter round on the 
right foot before raising the gun when there is a quick 
flyer to the right and you are shooting along or on the 
right extremity of a line. Longer shots may be made at 
crossing than at straightaway birds. 

Some quartering shots are very easy, others most dif- 
ficult—it depends upon the speed and angle of the flight. 

Ascending shots are difficult—the most if at short 
range and flying quickly. Aim high. 

If the bird is well away and going soe or quarter- 
ing, to get before it—i. e., to hit—it will probably be 
necessary to aim _ + 

Aim at the head of a pheasant rising; indeed, all game 
of which the head can be seen should be shot at as 
or the head, not the body, were the sportsman’s 
mark, 

Shoot at the head of all ground game. It often hap- 


pens that incoming and motionless ground game is shot 


over and neither hares no rabbits should be shot at 
when more than 40yds, distant, nor above 30, if going 
straightaway. 

The prettiest of shots, and difficult ones to make, are 
the perpendicular shots. In attempting these shots 
bring the left hand much nearer the breech than is usual 
for any firing at an angle of 45 degrees or less, and aim 
in front of the bird if approaching, and under it if 
going away. 

Occasionally shots may be had at birds and hares de- 
scending, chiefly when shooting on the hillside, and these 
shots are difficult, the sportsman generally shooting 
over his game. Low-flying wildfowl, wood-pigeons 
coming into lofty trees, hawks, crows and vermin, gen- 
erally afford different shooting practice, by which the 
sportsman will profit. In aie to become an expert 
shot, if other game is not readily available, starlings, 
fieldfares, larks, and even sparrows may be used as 
marks, and much learned from shooting at them. 

To practice systematically, nothing is so handy as trap- 
shooting—almost a separate art, but one which may be 
followed with beneficial results even by expert game 
shots. 


OF HOLDING ON. 


Snap-shooting and the ‘“hold-on” principle of aiming 
are synonymous. Some fail to see oe any one firing 
a snap-shot—as they understand it—can possibly hold 
ahead with any amount of certainty, for the space of 
time which the opportunity affords in many cases is only 
sufficient to take in the situation and fire; it will not 
allow even for a mental calculation. Many favor the 
“hold-on” and snap-shooting system because it is pret- 
tier, safer, and, in the opinion of most, surer, and it 
offers, to say the least, many more chances of a full bag 
than the other way of aiming. First, it will be ad- 
mitted that the style is far better in snap-shooting than 
in the “hold ahead” practice; secondly, it is safer, in so 
far that there is no tendency to “poking,” which the 
hold ahead and slow calculating shots lean to, even 
though a little—a little which with young shooters is 
likely to become more. It must be remembered that 
“the man who hesitates is lost’; hesitation in firing, .at 
any rate, means loss of game and perhaps everything 
else except experience to .the shooter. 

An instance of the danger of the “poking” aim once 
warned us of the dangers of the system even when 
practiced by a sportsman and regular shooter of twenty- 
five years’ standing who, on one occasion, allowed him- 
self to be carried away by his excitement to the extent 
of “following up” a partridge at least three parts of a 
circle before firing. Phe bird rose on his left and flew 
low across his front, quartering to the right, until it had 
nearly completed the circle before it fell to the long- 
expected shot. The shooter had his gun to the shoulder 
the whole of the time the bird was on the wing, and in 
following up and trying tc make the proper allowance 
his gun covered many of his companions, the beaters, 
and dogs, although, in the end, the bird only was shot; 
the attitudes of the shooter appeared extremely ludi- 
crous to the others of the party after the muzzles of the 
gun were directed toward a safe quarter. Thirdly, very 
many more opportunities occur for snap-shots to one 
accustomed to take them than to one practicing other 
methods—for instance, when shooting cover, either in 
line, alone, or by beaters.—From the Ninth Edition of 
“The Gun and Its Development,” by W. W. Greener. 


Nerthern Kentucky Gun Club. 


Dayton, Ky.—The regular weekly shoot of the club 
held on Dec. 18, was poorly attended, only five shooters 
showing up. The day was not a good one for the sport; 
the sky was covered with heavy clouds, at times a light 
mist fell and a strong wind was blowing, making the 
targets very erratic in their flight. Darkness came on 
very early, so that it was difficult to see the targets in 
the last two events. Dameron fell down to 84 per cent., 
owing to the poor weather conditions; usually he breaks 
well up in the 90s. White, of Butterpint, Ky., did the 
best work which was done in any one event during the 
afternoon, breaking 24 out of 25, and doing that with a 
borrowed gun.- 

The club will hold a big “schuetzen fest’? on Jan. 2 
and 3, being the fifth annual tri-State Championship 
trophy tournament at live birds. The trophy_is emblem- 
atic of the wing shot championship of Ohio, Indiana and 





Ronee Any amateur can shoot for the purses, but 
the trop . is open only to residents of the three States 
named. ‘he event, which will be shot on Jan. 2, is at 
25 live birds, handicaps, 29 to 38yds.; entrance $16.25, 
birds included; shot in series of five; all start at 29yds.; 
5 straight, go back lyd; 4 out of 5, stay at the same 
distance; 3 out of 5, advance lyd. The first 15 birds of 
event 1, constitute the second event, entrance $10, 
divided high guns. The last 10 birds of event 1 con- 
stitute event 3, entrance $5, money divided high guns. 
.On Jan. 3 there will be four events. The first is at 50 
birds, handicaps the same as on Monday; entrance $20, 
birds extra; class shooting; one money for each five 
entries. The event will be shot in series of ten; 10 
straight, go back lyd. for the next 10; 9 out of 10, stay 
at the same distance; 8 out of 10, advance lyd. No 
shooter can go back further than 33yds., nor advance 
nearer than 26yds. The first 20, the second 20 and- the 
last 10 birds make up events 2, 3 and 4 respectively, 
with $10 entrance in each, division of purses, high guns. 
The handicap committee for this race will be chosen 
from the shooters on the grounds. The committee hav- 
ing charge of the tournament is made up of the follow- 
ing gentlemen: J. A. Payne, Cincinnati, O.; J. V. Deal, 
Maysville, Ky.; George Dameron, Bellevue, Ky.; John 
Schreck, Covington, Ky.; George Walker, Fort Thomas, 
Ky., and C. B. Woodbury, Dayton, Ky. The handicap- 
ping committee for the first day is: Tom Clay, Austerlitz, 
y.; Ed. Voris, Crawfordsville, Ind., and Frank Alkire, 
Williamsport, O. 


CF TF © en csctdcencedidestvesaudsescss 19 19 19 21 78 
21 22 22 19 84 
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Madison Square Garden Tournament. 


New York, Dec. 10.—We take great pleasure in in- 
closing herewith a brief advance announcement of our 
coming show. Let us begin by saying that the glories 
of the old original sportsmen’s shows will be revived 
but under entirely new management. All of the old an 
attractive outdoor sportin Teatures which were so in- 
teresting to the citizens of New York and vicinity will 
be retained, and new ones added, and no expense will 
be spared by the management in arranging for and 
decorating the show so as to make it an ideal one. : 

In introducing for the first time in New York city 
a great international trapshooting tournament on the 
main floor of the big auditorium in Madison Square 
Garden, a new thriller has been added to New York’s 
amusement features. But in doing this, one-half of the 
space of the Garden has to be utilized for this purpose, 
so that exhibition space will be at a premium, and hence 
an early -application for space is suggested. 

The program will be a continuous one, running from 
10 in the morning until 11 o’clock at night, every day, 
but the program, while intensely attractive to the visit- 
ors, will be so sub-divided and arranged that:ample time 
will be given between each event, so that visitors to the 
show can see. what the exhibitors are showing, all of 
which will make for good business, and hence, the show 
should prove very remunerative to exhibitors. 

The program of the trapshooting tournament follows: 

10 A. M. until 12:30 P. M.—20-target sweeps, entrance 
50 cents (optional $2 sweeps). 

1:30 P. M. until 5:00 P. M.—100-target indoor individual 
amateur championship, entrance $5 (optional sweeps). 

7:30 P. M. until 9:00 P. M.—lIntercity three-man team 
matches, 150 targets per team; entrance $10. 

9:00 P. M. until 10:00 P. M.—100-target indoor profes- 
sional championship; entrance $2.50 (optional sweeps to 
suit shooter). 

Tickets to Garden will be given free to all contestants. 

Liberal money prizes and trophies will be given. 

Office, Metropolitan Life Building, Room 6049. Tele- 


phone, Gramercy 2142 
S. M. Van Aten, Mgr. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Philadelphia Rifle Association. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 17.—The weekly competi- 
tions of this Association were shot to-day on the Arling- 
ton range, Lansdowne avenue and Cedar lane, near 
Llanerch, Pa. There was a fair attendance in spite of 
the cold weather. Geo. Schnering came out and com- 
pleted his ten scores for the gold record medal with a 
223. Dill tried to break his cwn record of 47 in B 
military class, but did not succeed. Williamson also 
failed to beat 44 Mil. Dr. Davis’s score of 182 showed a 
distinct advance. 

Record match, 200vds., rifle: Geo. Schnering, 223, 219, 
210, 203, 208; Dr. Davis, 182. 

Offhand match: Geo. Schnering, 222, 204, 203. / 

Honor ,target, 3 shots: Geo. Schnering, 58, William- 
son 63, : 

Military match: H. A. Dill 46, 46, 45, 44, 44, 43, 42; 
Williamson, 44, 42, 41, 40, 38. 








Zettler Rifle Club. 


New Yorx, Dec. 13.—Scores of the Zettler Club fol- 
lows: 


BR DORI  oiicc sc coccvcisccts 233 226 227 230 238—1154 
We kc vc tind ica pasdatee 237 241 236 236 241—1191 
Ce Cte vn vcd canes cone 237 238 235 241 245—1196 





L. Maurer ....... «-- 234 243 236 242 242—1197 
C A Schrag. ... 287 225 224 224 240—1150 
CD SUA Sows ccddnsvececesces 244 245 241 242 241—1213 
W A Tewes..cnccccccccevccee 246 246 241 244 242—1219 
Be ZOU ag os ces Sicdecgecesene 237 288 233 234 243—1185 
© FONE von dso cgeedcehesiuat 239 244 244 244 245—1216 
Dr :A. Leavitts se icc vccccccegs 225 228 233 224 227—1137 
FE Hecking \..5..60.nccccssvces 238 230 227 226 233—1164 
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KENTUCKY CHAMPIONSHIP 


Won at Ryland, Ky., December 8, by Mr. J. E. Schreck, by a score of 23 out of 25, and 5 straight 


on the shoot-off. He used 





but neither was eligible for the title. 








THE GREAT DRY-FLY MYTH. 


It is popularly supposed that dry-fly fishing is 
excessively difficult—difficult, I mean, beyond 
every other form of the art. I do not know 
who is responsible for this. imposture. I 
imagine it must be the genius or genii who first 
applied the words “chuck and chance” and 
“fine and far off” to the wet and dry methods 
respectively. I cannot think that any two 
epithets have ever more successfully exalted 
one set of men at the expense of another. You 
would suppose that any fool can go and throw 
a blue upright into the Barle at Dulverton and 
pull it out again with a trout on it. You would 
imagine’ that no chalk-stream fish may be lured 
at a less distance than seventy yards. There is 
no especial merit in fishing with a long line. 
No good fisherman, wet or dry, gives a trout 
an inch more than is absolutely necessary. Pet- 
haps, of the two, the wet fly man uses the 
longer line, and he certainly, if he means to 
catch fish, throws as “fine,” by which I under- 
stand “light,” as the wet condition of his lure 
will let him. But “fine and far off” remains the 
special property of the dry-fly school, and the 
wet-fly men continue to go about under the im- 
putation of “chucking it and chancing it.’’ This 
shows how important it is to be first in any 
field, even of mutual recrimination. The arro- 
gant dry-fly school has fastened chuck and 
chance it on the other fellows for ever, and no- 
body pays any attention to their answering 
creeping and crawling beyond stamping it 
vulgar and jealous abuse. 

This cheap sneer at the wet-fly man has 
proved so successful that he himself has come 
to believe that it is true. He forgets that his 
knowledge of the trout’s habits is infinitely 
larger than that of his self-constituted superior. 
He forgets that if the two of them (grant me 
two fishermen of a sort of hypothetical mathe- 
matically abstract character, each knowing noth- 
ing of his rival’s method) are placed on the 
bank of an unknown fast stream, that knowl- 
edge will enable him to give the dry-fly man 
first fishing over every poo! and run, and that, 
after the dry-fly man has laboriously and vainly 
flogged every inch of water, he (the wet-fly 
man) can come along and take a brace or more 
in a dozen casts, placed deftly in the twelve 


(LIVE BIRDS) 


ers Factory Loads 


. Messrs. J. S. Day, C. O. Le Compte and O. J. Holaday each scored 24 ex 25 with PETERS Shells, 
The excellent scores made by these four gentlemen attest the 
killing power and general dependability of PETERS ammunition— qualities that have commanded 
the approval and secured the patronage of shooters in every nook and corner of the country. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY. CINCINNATI. 


New York: 98 Chambers St. T. H. KELLER, Manager 
San Francisce: 688-612 Meward Street. 


spots where, from the condition of the water, 
the state of the weather, the season of the year, 
and a hundred other things about which the 
dry-fly man knows nothing at all, he suspects 
the good fish are lying. He forgets similarly 
that, placed on the bank of an unknown chalk 
stream, he and the dry-fly man are in this re- 
spect reduced to an equality that a rise break- 
ing the surface of the water speaks to both of 
them with the same sound, and that a fish lying 
in midstream is equally visible to both of them. 
He does not realize that a knowledge of the 
fishes’ habits is (I speak comparatively) prac- 
tically no part of a dry angler’s equipment. 
The mere fact on a chalk stream he can jettison 
the best part of the lore which it has taken him 
many_ years to acquire, without doing his 
chances of sport any harm whatever, should 
cause him to think better of himself. But he 
does not know this. Again, he does not realize 
that the dry-fly man owes half his vaunted ac- 
curacy of casting to the rodmaker and the line 
spinner, and that in this particular also they 
are pretty much on a level (it is understood 
again that I speak of the skilful of both 
schools). He does not realize that to be the 
dry-fly man’s equal, if not superior, he has only 
to buy a certain kind of apparatus, to learn not 
to work his fly, to avoid drag, to pull in his 
slack, and to distinguish between a number of 
unfamiliar artificial patterns—all matters, surely, 
within his competence. 

No; he accepts the estimate which the world, 
taught by the dry-fly man, has formed of his at- 
tainments, and, until he has tried a chalk stream 
for himself, imagines that he might as well fish 
in his mother’s pail as in the Test. He is all 
wrong, and here is an incident to encourage 
him. 

In the early part of this century a man, whom 
I will call MacArthur, came upon me out of the 


East, demanding a chalk stream and instruction, 


in the dry-fly business. As he made it clearly 
understood that he was to pay for the chalk 
stream, I undertook to introduce him to a water 
which I had fished during the three previous 
seasons, and, because I was poor, had given up. 
My anxiety to return to that water, plus the 
deep affection I had for MacArthur, blinded me 
to the second part of his demand. In the 
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course of a few posts MacArthur was the better 
by a rod for the season and I by twelve guest’s 
tickets. During those early days, while we 
waited for May to come around, MacArthur’s 
confidence in and reverence for my knowledge 
and skill were highly gratifying. He had never 
used a dry-fly, and though he has not his equal 
as a wet-fly fisherman, he was filled with that 
fear of the chalk stream, and that humbleness of 
spirit of which I have spoken. He looked upon 
those who do their business in clear waters as 
belonging to an order of beings higher alto- 
gether than his own. He abased himself before 
me as an initiate-designate of some esoteric cult 
might abase himself before its Grand Lama. 
He received my lightest word on dry-fly angling 
as if it were a revelation, and permitted me to 
spend many pounds of his money on the pur- 
chase of a valuable rod, reel, line, and other 
things without a word of complaint. He said 
that if he were permitted by Heaven’s help and 
mine to slay one trout out of that river before 
he returned into the Orient, he would die bless- 
ing my name. 

Nothing that I could say would persuade him 
that chalk-stream fishing is pure skittles com- 
pared with that he was accustomed to find in a 
tiny-shrouded brook near Midhurst (a place in 
which he could catch trout all day long while I 
should have spent my time cutting down trees). 
Nor could I get him to understand that, easy 
though it might be, I am extremely unhandy at 
it. He said that I only talked like that to en- 
courage him, whereas I was really trying to 
encourage myself. For I had discovered that 
I possessed a reputation to which nobody could 
possibly live up, and as the day approached 
when I should have to “show him how to do it” 
at the expense of those fish under whose con- 
tempt I had writhed three summers long, I 
wondered sometimes if I had not better per- 
haps break my right arm in two places, and so 
preserve to MacArthur the last ideal that he 
was ever likely to cherish. 

At length the first day of May dawned, and 
my right arm was still, as much as it ever had 
been, at my service. I made, as the newspapers 
relate of the condemned, a hearty breakfast of 
sausages and bacon, and smoked a cigarette, 
while MacArthur greased his line for the third- 
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time since he had risen.. Presently we. were by 
the water’s edge, and for half an hour I showed 
MacArthur how to cast his fly over imaginary 
fish, and how to keep his rod’s point up and 
pull in the slack, all of which he managed to 
do—easily. You are to remember always that 
MacArthur was a most accomplished fisherman. 
Suddenly he found a fish—which I had failed to 
observe. It lay near the bank on which we 
stood, evidently just posted for breakfast, about 
fifteen yards above us. The water was clear 
of rushes and weeds, nor was there any eddy 
or glide. The bank was free of high grass and 
trees and all other nuisances. The wind blew 
gently up stream. I had a perfectly clear right- 
hand horizontal cast. It was what is called “a 
sitter.” As we looked the fish sucked down a 
fly. “Have at him,’ said MacArthur, as he 
crouched to the earth (what he had not read 
about dry-fly fishing was not worth writing). 
“TI want to see just how you do it.” ; 

It was inconceivable that I should ever find 
a more easily placed trout. I knelt down, as 
the books recommend, let out line, cast, and the 
wind—the kindly wind of the west—dropped a 
pale olive three inches above the nose of the 
fish, which took it instantly. I hooked him, 
rattled him down stream, and had him in the 
net before the howl which MacArthur uttered 
as I struck had ceased to reverberate among 
the surrounding chalk hills. I do not hesitate 
e say that the thing could not have better done. 

said, “There!” 

MacArthur was breathing heavily through his 
nose, and his eyes were shining with delight and 
excitement and triumph. He had seen the lur- 
ing and slaughter of a chalk stream trout—a 
trout of 134 pounds, a trout twice as big as the 
biggest he had ever looked on. He said that it 
was magnificent, and launched into praises of 
my skill. I perserved a modest demeanor, and 
told him that now he must get one. He de- 
spaired of ever attaining to my accuracy and 
deadliness. Seeing a fish about 300 yards up 
stream (he had an eye like a telescope) he be- 
sought me to come and catch that one, too, as 
he had hardly had time to observe my methods. 
He said it was a privilege to watch me. I did 
not say. what I would do until we reached 
the rising fish, when I told MacArthur that he 
must have a go at it. I pointed out that he had 
not taken a rod on this river to watch me catch- 
ing fish, but to learn to do it himself. I in- 
sisted on his trying for this trout. 

The place in which it lay was situated twenty- 
yards across the stream, under the overhanging 
branch of a willow, and on the far side of a 
thin line of rushes and weeds. The rushes and 
the branch were so disposed that the only pos- 
sible chance of getting a fly to the fish was to 
shoot it out of gun through a gap some I0 
inches wide. I said, “This is not a particularly 
easy cast. But, remember, if you hook him you 
must bustle him, Though you break you must 
not give him his head. This is your only 
chance. You recollect what I told you about 
raising your rod high in the air and walking 
backward into the meadow? This is an oc- 
casion when you must do that.” 

MacArthur asked me if it was possible to 
cock a fly properly at that distance. This 
seemed to: be the only doubt that troubled him. 
I told him (because he had on a dry, well-oiled, 
and well-made fly, which would cock itself quite 
independently of the person w ho threw it) that 
it was quite possible. ‘For you, perhaps,” said 
Mac Arthur, and as he began to get out line I 
could feel the blushes chasing each. other up 
and down my body. The next moment Mac- 
Arthur’s. fly passed through the gap which I 
have described, and lit, cocked to a miracle, on 
the only square inch of water where it could 
have served any useful purpose whatever. The 
trout hurled itself-on to the hook. MacArthur 
struck, raised his rod high in the air and be- 
gan to walk backward steadily into the meadow, 
just as I had told him to do. The trout, 
paralyzed by astonishment, followed obediently, 
ottaniod itself bodily over the weeds and 
through the rushes, swung in the deep, safe 
water for a second, and made off up stream like 
lightning. But he was well hooked, and there 
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The Charles Daly is the only gun for the discriminating sports- 
man. Daly quality means perfection in gun construction. They 
are made carefully by hand and brains throughout. Machinery 
can never hope to equal the hand work of the artists, the gun- 
smiths and the engravers who work on Daly Guns. 


Our Catalog fully describes the above and all other high 
grade guns, rifles, revolvers and everything the sportsman needs. 
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SPECIAL OFFER : 


Send 10 Cents for our Large Catalogue and get a 
Beautiful Davis Guns Souvenir. 
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When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest and Stream.” 






























OU know geese—hardy cruisers of 
the skies. ‘They can get away with 
more shot than any other game bird. It 
takes a close, hard shooting gun to pene- 
trate their two-inch armor of feathers. 
Any man who swings a LEFEVER gun 
true on a quartering pair of geese does 
not question the result. He knows it— 


Two Clean Kills 


The reason Lefever Guns kill clean and 
sure and far is Lefever Taper Boring. 

It’s Lefever Taper Boring that gets the 
game. And you continue getting it with 
the same gun for a lifetime. Reasons: 
Lefever never-shoot-loose bolt, Lefever 
compensating screw on the hinge joint, 
Lefever simple three-piece action, -and 
14 other original Lefever inventions. 


LEFEVER 


SHOT GUNS 


If you are a sportsman who values a 
gun for killing powers, send for free gun 
book and get Lefever wise. $28 to $1000. 
Owners of the $28 gun will not trade 
them for guns that cost twice as much. 
Write today—now. Lefever Arms Co., 
23 Maltbie Street, Syracuse, New York. 


hu 
Ree 


Neer 
Fabs 


THE AIM OF EVERY GUN owner is to keep his 
gun faultless—the, finer the gun the harder he 
tries. If he uses “3 in One” the easier he tries. 

3 IN ONE "® oils every action part properly, 
cleans out the residue of burnt or smokeless pow- 
der, prevents rust on every metal part, cleans and 
polishes the stock, contains no acid. Write for 


generous sample—free, 3-IN-ONE OIL CO 


k 112 New Street, . New York Jf 


Dixon’s Graphite for Sportsmen 


A lubricant and preservative; for fishing rods and reels; 
for gunlocks and barrels; for row, sail and motor boats. 
Booklets “Graphite Afloat and Afield’”’ and ‘* Dixon’s 
Motor Graphite’’ free on request. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. - ~- Jersey City, N. J. 



















Sam Lovel’s Boy. 


By Rowland E. Robinson. Price, $1.2. 


Sam Lovels’ Boy is the fifth of the series of Danvis 
books. No one has pictured the New Englander with 
so much insight as has Mr. Robinson. Sam Lovel and 
Huldah are two of the characters of the earlier books 
in the series, and the boy is yas Sam, their son, who 


grows up under the tuition of the coterie of friends that 
we know so well, becomes a man just at the time of the 
Civil War, and carries a musket in defense of what he 
believes to be the right. 
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was never any cause for alarm. MacArthur 
reeled him in, let him run, reeled him in again, 
and, after the usual fuss and bungling with the 
net, I got him to land—2% pounds. Mac- 
Arthur was dumb with delight. When I had 
recovered the power of speech I said: “You 
now see how easy dry-fly fishing really is. Any 
man who can cast as you do may fish a chalk 
stream with every prospect of success.” I ad- 
vised him to go up the river and practice on his 
own account. “All you have to do,” I said, “is 
to avoid drag and pull in your slack, and for- 
get that you ever thought there was anything 
difficult about this game.” 

The really remarkable feature of this story 
is that at the end of the day MacArthur ad- 
mitted that the capture of his first trout was a 
fluke, whereas it was not; it was the masterly 
cast that did it. MacArthur, though he. had 
never fished a chalk stream, knew more about 
casting than nine dry-fly anglers out of ten 
that you will meet in conversation. But though 
he brought back two other fish, he had acquired 
a respect—a quite proper respect—for the many 
which he had failed to take, and in the light of 
this experience he was inclined to belittle his 
first supreme performance. He was enchanted 
with his sport, but by no means puffed up, and 
he was as ready as ever to sit at my feet and 
hear me talk, in spite of my having caught 
nothing more. Subsequently, during that sea- 
son, he beat my take every time, and I think 
he must have modified his view of my dexterity. 
But he never let me see this. Which shows, 
first, what a magnificent nature is MacArthur’s, 
and, secondly, that a first-rate wet fly angler 
who approaches a chalk stream with the proper 
rod and line, and takes an instructor in whom 
he has implicit confidence, can do as well as 
anybody, if he will only follow that instructor’s 
hints to the letter. But I have to hear of the 
dry-fly man who mastered wet-fly fishing in a 
season, or in five seasons. Two things are 
necessary to both arts, an apparatus and manual 
skill. But to the wet-fly game must bé added 
knowledge. And the greatest of these is knowl- 
edge.—W. Quilliam, in the Field. 




















Hold your : ‘ 
gun closer 
on the bird. 


You can, when the recoil is light and you 
know the report will be light, too. There's 
no flinching. 

Distinctive methods of manufacture give 
great stability to 


Dead Shot 


Smokeless 


Every lot of powder that comes through 
must show in our shooting range tests—high 
velocity, light recoil, low bursting pressure, 
and uniform sound. 

Dead Shot is always the same. Atmos- 
pheric conditions do not affect it. 

All the big loading companies use it. 

If your dealer hasn’t Dead Shot, let us 
fefer you to one who has. 


American Powder Mills 
| Chicago St.Louis Kansas City BOSTON 




























FISHING FOR SALMON. 


Ever go salmon fishing? If so, you have ex- 
perienced the most exciting, exhilarating and 
ecstatic piscatorial sport. If not, what's the 
use of asking why? The bay that bounds the 
beaches and cliffs of Santa Cruz beckons every 
day. The fish are abundant, and as a rule easy 
game. 

To take salmon you don’t have to secure a 
license, and equip yourself with arms and am- 
munition, not even with fish tackle and bait. 
You engage a boatman, and he does the rest. 
He will have rods, reels, lines, hooks, sinkers, 
| bait, a grab net and a gaff. All there is for you 
to do is to pay the boatman and look pleasant— 
the fishing is yours. 

For a certainty there is a boat ride on the 
bay, worth the price at any time, and the 
chances are all in favor of taking from one to 
ten salmon in a morning’s expedition. And 
then there is lots of fun before you start, listen- 
ing to the jingle of the alarm clock, turning out 
of bed in the presence of the electric light, pre- 
paring your own breakfast, and hiking down to 
the wharf before 5 o’clock A. M. It makes a 
crack in the crust of habit that is growing all 
over you and encasing your very thoughts. It 
gives you a new sensation of being boss of 
yourself when you can get out of the rut, to 
make such a venture. 

For salmon fishing the Santa Cruzan has two 
points of departure. He can start from the 
local wharf or he can leave for the Capitola 
wharf via the first trolley car. Some prefer 
one fishing ground and some another. Good 
luck and poor has been found a-plenty from 
both places this year. Then there are two 
kinds of conveyances, the old-fashioned, time- 
honored rowboats, with a lateen sail for the 
wind when it rises; the same boat that floated 
on the sea of Galilee two thousand years ago, 
the same one that puts out from every port on 
the Mediterranean, in this year of 1910; and the 























American Big Game in its Haunts. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editor 
George Bird Grinnell. Vignette. New York. 497 
- pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.60. 


Contents: Sketch of President Roosevelt; Wilderness 
Reserve, Theodore Roosevelt; The Zoology of North 
American Big Game, Arthur Erwin Brown; Big Game 
Shooting in Alaska—I, Bear Hunting on Kadiak Island; 
II. Bear Hunting on the Alaska Peninsula; III. My Big 
Bear of Shuyack; IV. The White Sheep of Kenai Pen- 
insula; V. Hunting the Giant Moose, James H. Kidder; 
The Kadiak Bear and His Home, W. Lord Smith; e 
Mountain Sheep and Its Range, George Bird Grinnell; 
Preservation of the Wild Animals of North America, 
Henry Fairfield Osborn; Distribution of the Moose, 
Madison Grant; The Creating of Game Refuges, Alden 
Sampson; Temiskaming Moose, Paul J. Dashiel; Two 
Trophies from India, John . Prentice; Big Game 
Refuges, Forest Reserves of North America, Forest Re- 
serves as Game Preserves, E. W. Nelson, etc., etc. 
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modern motor boat that supplants the oars- 
man’s muscle with gasolene and puts no trust 
in Providence for a favorable wind. 

Some think the whirr of the motor “scares” 
the fish, others scoff at the notion. Both styles 
of boats bring in fish some days and both re- 
turn with empty bottoms on other days. 

Compensation also comes in another form 
before starting. It will be found in the wharf 
scene at sunrise—we say sunrise, but it is under- 
stood that there will be a fog on the morning 
you go salmon fishing. The fog plays an im- 
portant part in the morning’s entertainment. It 
curtains off the land and it hides the boundless 
expanse of water, and just shows the center of 
the stage on which the performance is about to 
begin, whereon the struggle for mastery be- 
tween your science and sagacity, and the com- 
bined resources of the king of fish, in his own 
realm is to take place. 

As you approach it the wharf reaches to the 
very end of things apparently, so snugly has the 
mist settled down. The Santa Cruz wharf is 
not as picturesque as it was before the railroad 
encroached upon it, but at Capitola traffic does 
not trespass and the fishermen appropriate the 
wharf for their very own. 

In the dim space the fog has left you for a 
visible world, you can trace the pink bloom of 
the sea flowers that border the beach, on the 
westerly side of the wharf, and you hear the 
muffled music from the eternal diapason of the 
tides, and the soft lapping of the sea gull’s 
wings as he wafts himself about undecided 
where he will find his breakfast. It’s a weird 
world and a small one, without a trace or sug- 
gestion of the one in which you normally move 
and have your being. 

As you arrive the fisher boats of commerce 
are beginning to come in from their all-night 
vigil on the deep. Strong, lusty fellows are on 
board and they pass up the catch of the night 
to their co-partners on the wharf above. They 
speak in an unknown tongue, the language of 
modern Macedonia, but they laugh in our 
language and the work of unloading is accom- 
panied by many evident jests. 

“Gee! aren’t they beauties?” That’s what the 
tenderfoot exclaims in accents of surprise and 
admiration. They are. 

Each boat brings from twenty to forty fish 
about equally divided between sea bass and sal- 
mon, the sea bass running from twenty to 
forty pounds in weight and the salmon from 
ten to twenty-five pounds. 

These boats went out toward sunset last eve- 
ning, and spread their nets in a line which ex- 
tends from three to five miles in width. 

Heretofore the mesh of their nets was limited 
by law to 7% inches. Last winter a complacent 
fish commission consented to reducing the mesh 
to 6% inches, thus rapidly increasing the speed 
at which the bay is robbed of its finny treasures, 
and certain fish dealers in San Francisco ac- 
cumulate profits from the fish business. 

And it is a great business. From half a ton 
to two tons daily of fish go up from Santa 
Cruz and Capitola to the San Francisco market. 
Many kinds of fish in their season and accord- 
ing to the demands of the market. The fisher-. 
men work on a percentage or share of the 
profits, and to-morrow morning the fish just 
landed will be on the slabs of the retail markets 
of San Francisco and interior cities. 

But all this is another story, which quite 
offensively thrusts itself upon the attention and 
impels to profanity when we ought to be culti- 


. -vating serenity. 


Forgetting the fish commission, the law and 
the legislature, it is fun to watch these boats 
unload. The fisher folk certainly seem happy, 
but we cannot find it in our hearts to envy 
them their job. After setting their nets at 
night they have “nothing to do but wait,” only 
at about 11 o’clock the nets must be hauled up 
and emptied, and again about 3° o’clock, for 
sometimes a sealion comes along, and if he 
found fish in the nets he would have a fine play- 
spell with them. Sometimes a basking shark 
gets entangled in the nets, and at other rare 
times _a whale finds his flippers tangled in a 
net. Then he gets mad, and tears about to the 
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IThe “Old Reliable’ PARKER GUN 


Wins for the EIGHTH Time 


The Grand American Handicap 


Score of 100 Straight from 19 Yards. 
At Chicago, Il., June 23, 1910. 


Mr. Riley Thompson, of Cainsville, Mo., made this. record, which has 
never before been equaled in this classic event. 

The Parker Gun, in the hands of Mr. Guy V. Dering, also won” 
the Amateur Championship at Chicago, June 24, scoring 189 ex 200, 
shooting at 160 singles and 20 doubles. 

The Prize Winners and Champions shoot The PARKER GUN! 

Why don’t YOU? 


PARKER BROS. 


New York Salesrooms : 52 Warren St. 
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\ Marlin 


Hla. Li U1 Repeat 


Made famous by its dependability. The solid top and side ejection keep gases and powder away from 
your eyes; help quick, effective repeat shots. Rain, sleet, snow and foreign matter can't getinto the action. 


The mechanism is strong, simple, wear-resisting. The double extractors pull any shell instantly ; two special safety 
devices prevent accidental discharge while action is unlocked, and an automatic recoil block makes hangfires harmless, 


All Marlins are strongly made, finely balanced, accurate, hard hitting guns, and are the quickest and easiest to take down 
and clean. Illustration shows Model 24 grade “A” 12 gauge; it has all the features that make for a perfect gun 


Lhe Mlarlin Firearms Co. 


27 Willow Street, - | NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Send three stamps postage today for our 136 
page catalog, describing the full ZZ line. 
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THE NARRATIVE OF A SPORTSMAN 


INTER-OCEAN HUNTING TALES 


EDGAR F. RANDOLPH 


A series of hunting reminiscences of rare charm for the sportsman and for 
With none of the high 


the wider circle which delights in true tales of outdoor life. 


coloring and exaggeration which give a false note to so many hunting stories, Mr. 
Randolph’s book is never lacking in interest. 

He covers the field of sport with the rifle, east and west, drawing a vivid word 
picture of life in the open, subordinating his own exploits to the main incidents of 
outdoor experience, giving much valuable information on camp life, hunting and the 
habits of wild game, and continually delighting the reader with the freshness of his 


viewpoint. 


This book will strike a sympathetic chord in the memory of every big-game 
hunter of experience and will prove of real value to the novice who is planning an 


excursion into the wild. 


Meriden, Cena. 
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Cloth, 170 Pages. Richly Illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK 
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their net. Fortunately for the industry these 
occasions are rare. 

The sight of the fish-bottomed boats and 
the wharf strewn with the catch of the night 
is a great appetizer to the amateur fisherman, 
and he grows eager to get off in his own boat. 

Our boat puts out, and the box of bait in 
the bottom looks as promising as the full dinner 
pail the artisan carries to his work. 

Our thoughts are on the near future, dis- 
counting the joys of realization by the delights 
of anticipation. We are after noble game, and 
the consciousness stimulates our self-réspect. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, the most eminent 
ichthyologist in America, if not in the world, 
has credited the salmon as being the highest 
type of his family among fishes. 

“In beauty, activity, gameness and quality as 
food, it stands easily with the first among 
fishes,” he says, and we are going fishing for 
salmon. 

There is a tidal roll in the water, but the 
surface is smooth. “Nothing doing” yet. 

Bye and bye you feel a gentle pressure on 
your cheek like the breath of one near. That 
breath has touched the bay. It is not a wind, 
only air in motion, but it breaks the monoton- 
ous smoothness of the water and ripples and 
flutes and scallops it until it looks like the 
tracery of delicate lace work. 

“Now look out for a strike,” says your boat- 
man. 

“How will I know when I have a bite?” asks 
a tenderfoot. 

How would you know it if you were struck 
with a club? 

“T’ve got one.” 

The immediate instantaneousness of wireless 
telegraphy is rivaled by the speed of the “thrill” 
that passes along .your line and down your rod. 

Glory! 

In an instant of time, ten, twenty, thirty, 
forty years, as it may be, roll off like the dis- 
carded skin of a snake. You are a boy again, 
with all the eager anticipation, the zest for con- 
quest of young blood. 

The boatman lays aside the oars. Your com- 
panion hauls in his line that it may not get 
tangled. Occupants of other boats in sight 
turn their eyes toward you. 

Luck, so far as you are concerned, led the 
salmon to take the anchovy on your hook for 
his breakfast instead’of one swimming in the 
vicinity, but it is by your skill, science if you 
wish to call it so, that he is to be landed. 

You are fairly aflame with excitement, yet if 
you get excited you will lose your fish. 

If you relax the tension on the line for a sec- 
ond, he will snap the line in twain with his 
teeth, and your trophy will be lost. If you tug 
too tightly on the line, he will break it with his 
weight. ’ 

Down there, somewhere, in ten to twenty 
fathoms of water, is the other fellow. He 
knows at once that he has been “‘stung,” as you 
would if you had swallowed a bee or a wasp, 
but usually he is not immediately aware that 
there is a battle for his life and liberty before 
him. Usually he will follow for a time along 
the line of least resistance, that is the per- 
suasive impulse of your reel, but sooner or 
later it dawns upon him that he is caught and 
that it is up to him to make a breakaway—and 
he begins. Perhaps he will make this decision 
when he is far down, and suddenly plunge like 
a bucking bronco. Perhaps he will not seem- 
ingly commence to put up a fight until near the 
surface, and then how he will splash the water 
into foam. Down he dives again, or perhaps 
shoots off, to put distance between himself and 
that ugly apparition (to him) in the boat. If you 
give him “plenty of line’ and never relax the 
pull, he will turn about and come back. By 
this time he is thoroughly in earnest. He makes 
a leap out of the water, and as the light strikes 
him, you see his whole. body, arched to exer! 
his full strength, his passion causing an iri- 
descent play of color, wholly indescribable (on 
of the most beautiful sights in creation). 

Again he finds there is no let go-to that 
pesky thing that pulls him. Back he plunges 
































A “DENSE” POWDER FOR SHOTGUNS 









Waterproof 
ABSOLUTELY Stable 
Smokeless 













The year rgto will show 
INCREASED SALES OF THIS POWDER 


the highest recommendation we can give 











Ask Your Dealer For 


“INFALLIBLE’ 


Rhymes of The Stream and Forest g 
FRANK MERTON BUCKLAND 







































One of the freshest, most delightful collections of outdoor verse offered for 
many a day. They are the outpourings of a spirit which loves nature, the woods 
and streams and growing things, and appreciates its charms. 

Mr. Buckland’s verse has a charm that is at once rare and delightful. This 
book will appeal to every outdoor man or woman, and particularly to the “Brethren 
of the Angle.” 

Its form is as attractive as its pages, closely simulating the appearance of the 
standard fly-book, printed on heavy laid paper with ornamental border designs of 
trout flies, pocket for clippings, and blank pages for /copying or individual com- 
position. It is just the thing for the den, for the pocket, or for a gift to the friend 
who loves the big world out of-doors. 

scene Postpaid, $1.25 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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into his element. This time he takes another 
course, and turns your boat round like a top 
with the strength of his determined “get-away.” 
His course and his tactics change with light- 
ning-like rapidity, leaping and diving off and 
away, and then toward the boat, leaping in the 
air perhaps several times before, by tact and 
persistency you draw him near enough for the 
boatman to scoop him up in the basket net— 
and the battle is over. 

How long? 

It is on record of salmon who fought a three- 
hour battle. Usually from five to fifteen 
minutes. Sometimes you catch a chump even 
among salmon, who can be pulled in as easily 
as a sucker. 

How large? 

An experienced angler doesn’t need and never 
uses scales. He can tell within a pound the 
“pull” that is on his line. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the size of a salmon measures its 
gaminess. There may be more “fun” in a ten- 
pounder than in one which will weigh forty 
pounds. 

How many? 

Perhaps your boat will bring in twenty fish 
from a morning’s cruise. Sometimes none at 
all. 

But the duration of the battle, the size and 
number of the vanquished, are only details to 
the true sportsman. 





Fishing boats are ordinarily out from five to 
six hours. With best of luck there are many 
dull moments, and with the worst of luck there 
is the whole time to be whiled away. 

Recompense for this can be found in the 
scenery of sea and shore, in watching the flight 
of the sea birds, and in listening to the tales 
your boatman can tell. These narratives will 
often yield both amusement and information. 

The bay views, from the lighthouse point to 
off Aptos, are incomparably finer than the land- 
scape from the shore. No one can really ap- 
preciate the Sea Beach Hotel, or the Casino, 
who has not had this view from the bay, and 
there is no land view of the-cafions of the 
Soquel and Aptos, comparable to that obtained 
from a boat a mile out.—Santa Cruz (Cal.) Surf. 


GAME LAW PENALTIES. 


A GALETON justice of the peace has just fined 
a man $25 for hunting on Sunday. The offender 
was an alien who, under the law, at any time, 
has no right to be in possession of a gun, but 
in order to teach the fellow a lesson the mini- 
mum fine for but one of the offenses of which 
he was guilty, was imposed. The mercy of the 
Galeton justice, says the Williamsport (Pa.) 
Sun, is*commendable. It is the greed of some 
magistrates for maximum penalties and accrued 
costs that helps make for the unpopularity of 
the game law existing in some quarters, where- 
as it is the intent of the law that such penalty 
only as is necessary for the maintenance of a 
wholesome respect for it be insisted upon. The 
first and only aim in enforcing the game laws 
should be to teach offenders a lesson, and 
through them to establish an effective example 
upon others who may not know or respect the 
law, and not to enrich justices of the peace and 
aldermen with the limit in fines and costs. 


SPORT, 


“WELL, Bill,” said Dawson, as he met Hol- 
loway on the avenue, “did you get any good 
hunting up in Maine?” 

“Fine,” said Holloway. 

“How did that new dog Wilkins gave you 
work?” asked Dawson. 

“Splendid,” said Holloway. ‘Fact is, if it 
hadn’t been for him we wouldn’t have had any 
hunting at all. He ran away at the first. shot, 
and we spent four days looking for him,”— 
Harper’s Weekly. 


The Forest anp STREAM may be obtained from any 
newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to supply you 
regularly, 
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“The Present I Wanted” 


give him more pleasure. 





close-woven, yet pliable and soft. 


uxba 


Sportsmen’s Clothing Fo: M<_., 


longest. Duxbak clothes are << ventilated and permit the 
utmost freedom of motion, 


olive green. 


without delay or extra charge. 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet Containing Samples of 
Duxbak Cloth and Self Measuring Blanks, or Order From This 
Advertisement. Trade prices to sporting goods dealers only. 





Sole makers of Duxbak and Kamp-it outing clothing. 


The Famous RaAyVO 


The Lamp with Diffused Light 


should always be used where several 
people sit, because it does not strain the 
eyes of those sitting far from it. 

The Rayo Lamp is constructed to give 
the maximum diffused white light. Every 
detail that increases its light-giving value 


has been included. 


The Rayo is a low-priced lamp. You may 
pay $5, $10 or even $20 for other lamps and get 
a more expensive container—but you cannot get 
a better light than the Rayo gives. 

This season’s Rayo has a new and strength- 
ened burner. A strong, durable shade-holder 
keeps the shade on firm and true. Easy to keep 

Olished, as it is made of solid brass, finished 
n nickel. 


Once a Rayo User, Always One. 


Dealers Everywhere. If not at yours, write for descriptive 
circular to the nearest agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 


CUncorporated) 
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A Classic for Sportsmen 


: 
; AMERICAN BIG GAME IN ITS HAUNTS 








Boone and Crockett Club Series 
Edited by GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


An invaluable work not alone for the sportsman, but for the student and lover 
of wild life. Treats of big game preservation and protection in the broader sense; 
tells of the habits, habitat and life history of the larger wild animals; touches upon 
the problem of the public forest domain, and is rounded out by interesting hunting 
reminiscences by such leaders in the fraternity of big-game hunters as Madison 
Grant, Paul J. Dashiell, George Bird Grinnell, Jas. H. Kidder and W. Lord Smith. 
Bound in cloth, library edition, heavy paper, richly illustrated,-497 pages. 

Postpaid, $2.50 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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That is what he will say if you select a Duxbak 
hunting garment. No other Christmas present could 


The shooting season is on! Guns, ammunition, 
dogs, hunting grounds—all will be critically chosen. But 
hunting coat, vest, trousers or hat may be overlooked. 


Health and comfort recommend Duxbak garments, 
Duxbak is the only cravenetted sportsmen’s clothing 
—hence rain-proof—the only kind that defies every 
whim of the weather man. The fabric is strong, 


Duxbak garments are not made to fit a price, but to fit the 
sportsman and his requirements. They hold their shape and wear 


ym ¢ oomy, convenient pockets, too! 
The Duxbak line includes all outer garments, Comes in light tan or 


Prices (east of Rocky mountains) express prepaid: Men’s and Women’s 
Coats and Norfolk Jackets, $5.00;'Long Trousers, $3.00; Riding Trousers, 
$3.50; Plain Skirts, $5.00; Hats, $1.00 to $1.25; other garments in propor- 
tion. If your dealer will not supply you, we shall be glad to ship direct 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 3 Hickory Street, Utica, N. Y. 
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Resorts ter Sportsmen, 








HUNTERS’ LODGE! 
GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING! 


Choice Accommodation for “Gentlemen 
and Ladies. Come and bring your wife. 


General FRANK A. BOND, 
Buies, N.C. 


HUNTING IN FLORIDA 
On the Indian River 


Twenty ducks guaranteed any morning. Canvasback, 
mallard, widgeon and teal. Also deer, turkey, = and 
snipe shooting. Particulars and references by addressing 


HOTEL DIXIE, Titusville, Fla. 


P. S. ERRICSON, Prop. 


No sport, no pay. I can take parties to the Sierre Madre 
Mountains, where they can enjoy first-class sport. Bear, 
lion, peccary, deer and turkey. If I don’t show sport, I 
ask no pay, and everything goes free. Terms moderate. 
JOHN A. M. LETHBRIDGE, Nueva Casas Grandes, 
Chihuahua, Mexico. 


BAGLEY FARM, ™*“‘3z22"* 


Kenbridge Station, Va. Road. Guests are offered shooting 

privileges on 20,000 acres of land, undoubtedly the best for 
—_ deer and turkey shooting in the South. Guides, 
ogs and horses furnished. 














EXCLUSIVE HUNTING ON 25,000 ACRES. 

Furnishing first-class accommodations, guides, livery, 
hunting lands and trained dogs for the hunting of. quail, 
wild turkeys and deer. Northern references. Special 
attention to poet containing ladies. Trained and 
untrained quail dogs for sale. 


Dr. H. L. ATKINS, Boydton, Va. 


A WILD TURKEY HUNT IN 
OLD VIRGINIA! 


A noted game preserve fronting James River. Owner 
absent this year. A grand chance for a yachtsman to 
entertain his friends, Send for records of previous annual 
hunts and terms of rental. Address RICHARD EPPES, 
City Point, Va. 








The Pistol and Revolver. 


By A. L. A. Himmelwright, President U.S. Revolver 
Association, Director New York State Rifle Associa- 
tion. 


_ A handy pocket-size volume of 157 pages of practical 
information, covering the entire subject of Pistol and 
Revolver Shooting. This work is strictly up-to-date, 
ae, oe latest development in smokeless powder; 
the 1908 Revolver Regulations and Practice of the United 
States Army, the United States Navy and the National 
Guard; the Annual Championship matches and_Revised 
Rules and Regulations the United States Revolver 
Association, etc. Besides being a useful, practical hand- 
book for the experienced marksman, the work will also 
prove particularly valuable for beginners. 

Contents: Historical: Arms—Military, Target, Pocket 
Ammunition; Sights; Position; Target Shooting; Re 
volver Practice for the Police; Pistol Shooting for 
Ladies; Clubs and Ranges; Hints to Beginners; Selec- 
tion of Arms; Manipulation; Position and Aiming; Tar- 
= Practice; Cleaning and Care of Arms; Reloading 

mmunition—primers, shells, bullets, powders, reloading. 
Appendix—Annual Cham a Matches of the U. 
Revolver Association; Rules verning Matches, etc. 
Records of the U. S. Revolver Association. 


In three styles: Raper, 60 cents. Cloth, $1.00. Full 
Morocco, $1.50. A liberal discount to military organiza- 
tions and shooting clubs on orders of ten or more copies. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Where, When and How to Catch 
Fish on the East Coast of Florida 


By Waa. HL Gregg, of St. Louis, Mo., assisted by Ct 
oka Gardner, of Ponce Park, Mosquito Inlet, Fla 

ith 100 engravings and 12 colored illustrations 
Cleth. Illustrated: pages. Map. Price, $400. 


A visitor to Florida ean hardly make the a without 
t 


this if he is at all interested in angling. gives a 
vety complete list of the fishes of the East Coast of 
Flerida, species is illustrated by a cut taken 


and ev 

from the best authorities. The cuts are thus of the most 
value te the angier who desires to identify the fish he 
t while the colored plates of the tropical fish shown 
ry their wonderful gorgeousness of coloring, are very 
beautiful. Besides the pictures of fish, there are cuts 
showing portions of the fishing tackle, which the author 
ases. A good index completes the volume. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Nursing vs. Dosing. 


A Treatise on the Care of Dogs in Health and Disease. 
By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”), Author of “Training 
vs. Breaking.” 161 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.06. 


Mr. Hammond believes that more dogs are killed by 
injudicious doctoring than by disease, and the present 
work is a protest against the too free use of medicine 
when dogs are sick. The author has given especial atten- 
tion to many of the troubles which especially afflict small 
dogs kept in the house, and likely to suffer from lack of 
exercise and from over-feeding; and boys and girls 
owning dogs—as well as children of larger growth—may 
profitably study and ponder this volume. ¥ 

Contents: Importance of Nursing. Cleanliness. Out- 
of-Sorts Dam, Puppies. Diet. Other Foods. Kennel and 


Exercise. Common Ailments. Teething. Diarrhea. Con- 


vulsions. Epilepsy. Distempter. Eczema. Need of 
Proper Care. Sour Stomach. Vermin. Canker of the 
a Mange. The Nervous System. Abscesses. Colic. 
orms. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


A Problem’s Solution 


LOG CABINS & COTTAGES; 
How to Build and Furnish Them. 


A seasonable book when all minds are bent on the 
problem of getting close to nature. Mr. Wicks in this 
delightful book offers timely advice to every one who 
wants to build a simple summer home at.one with its 
surroundings of wood or stream or shore. 


This is a thoroughly practical work, treating of the 
how, the where, and the with what of camp building and 
furnishing. It is helpful, too, in regard to furnishing, 
and withal a most beautiful work. 





Cloth, profusely illustrated, $1.50 postpaid. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


The Atlantic Monthly—1911 © 


THE PATRICIANS 
A Serial Novel by JOHN GALSWORTHY 


The Atlantic has not published a serial since 1908. The editors have been waiting for a story 
which seemed to unite marked narrative interest with that finish of workmanship which should 


characterize an Atlantic serial. 


Such a story is “ The Patricians, 


” 


a new novel by John Gals- 


worthy; the story of agreeable people living their lives among the shifting problems which 


confront the English aristocracy of to-day. 


It is fundamentally a love story, and the two con- 


trasted heroines will be remembered long after the last chapter is read. 


A JOURNAL OF THE SIERRAS 
By JOHN MUIR 
John Muir left college with little money and less health, and offered his services to a ranch- 


man. He was engaged 


finished record of this unforgettable journey. Besides its exquisite appreciation of the 
of the sierras, the journal gives a highly entertaining account of the drive, intersperse 


as a herder to help drive some two thousand sheep. This journal is a 


lories 
with 


philosophy, wit, knowledge, and infinite enthusiasm. 


ROBERT E. LEE 
By GAMALIEL BRADFORD, Jr. 
A series of sympathetic, fair-minded studies of the character of a great American by a writer 


educated in the traditions of Massachusetts’ abolitionists. 
Mr. Bradford has exhausted every source of first-hand knowledge. 


of fact, not the Lee of legend. 


In the preparation of these papers 
The Lee he draws is the Lee 


A YEAR IN A COAL MINE’ 
By JOSEPH HUSBAND 
The author of this narrative, after graduating from college, sought employment in a coal mine 


of the Middle West. 


After months of labor in a community of undergroun 


workers composed 


of every nationality, a fire broke out, and against it for three months the men fought a series of 


tragic battles culminating in utter disaster. 


The story is told with great dramatic energy, and 


the pictures of life four hundred feet below the earth’s surface are strangely interesting. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE FAMILY 
By FRANCIS E. LEUPP 


A series casting a white light upon many 
domestic difficulties. Among them will be 
such papers as “ The Crooked Stick,” “The 
Problem of Priscilla,” “ The Stranger within 
Our Gates.” 


THE ETHICAL CONDUCT OF 
GREAT BUSINESS 


This is at the heart of the most important 
problems confronting the American people. 
The Atlantic hopes to number. among its 
earlier papers on this topic “ The Public and 
the Railroads,” E. P. Ripley, President of the 
Santa Fé;” “Manufacturing and_ Industrial 
Peace,” Myron T. Herrick, capitalist and 
former Governor of Ohio. 


MAN AND BIRD AND BEAST 
Few regular readers of the Atlantic have 
forgotten Mr. H.-C. Merwin’s delightful 
paper on “ Dogs and Men.” It is good news 
to announce other papers in the same category : 
“Horses and Men,” Henry C. Merwin. 
“ My Dog Punch,” Robert M. Gay. 
“In Praise of Parrots,” Franklin , 


NEW ARTICLES 


By GENERAL MORRIS SCHAFF 


Nothing which the Atlantic has printed of 
late years has brought.a more human response 
than General Schaff’s “ Battle of the Wilder- 
ness.” General Schaff is now at work on a 
new series of historical papers for the 
Atlantic. 


THE ATLANTIC CALENDAR FOR 1911 


will be similar in form to the one published in 1910, the quotations being entirely new. This 
calendar is a storehouse of ideas, exquisitely expressed, and a constant reminder of what is 


best in American literature. 
ers sending us $4.00 for 1911. 


Price 50 cents postpaid, or a copy will be sent to new subscrib- 


The Atlantic Monthly Co., Boston, Mass. 


35 CENTS A COPY 





$4.00 A YEAR 


Dec. 24, 1910.] 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





Fer Sale. 


Small-Mowuth Black Bass |- 


We have the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United States. Vig- 
orous young bass in various sizes, ranging from advancéd 
fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 

Waramaus Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 


Correspondence invited. Send for circulars. Address 
HENRY W. BEEMAN New Preston, Conn. 


BROOK TROUT FOR SALE. 


We have constantly on hand 
a fine supply of Brook Trout, 
all sizes, for stocking pur- 
oses. Also for table use, at 
ihc. a pound. Visitors priv- 
ileged to catch own trout. 
PARADISE BROOK A 
TROUT CO., Stroudsburg, Pa., Henryville R.R. Sta. 


BROOK TROUT. 


Eggs, yearlings and two-year-olds, for stocking 
brooks i lakes. Address NEW ENGLAND TROUT 
FARM, Plympton, Mass. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. a stock- 
ing with some of the nice yenmaee or ir 
our hatchery, and you will be pleased with the 
results, PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COM- 
PANY, Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, 


Mass. 
of all ages for stocking brooks 


BROOK TROUT and lakes. Brook trout eggs 


in any quantity, warranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. 


FOR SALE— BROOK TROUT.— Fine co fish 

of all sizes. Eyed eggs in season. Warranted delivered 

anywhere, as_ represented. ee ndence_ solicited. 

BAY SIDE TROUT FARM (A. B. Savary), Wareham, 
ass. 


HOXIE TROUT STREAMS. 


For Sale—Brook trout, fry and yearlings, ed eggs in 
season. Hotel trade a Locman Db Kiarese Fe HOKIE, 

R. F, D., Plymouth, Mass. 

Before placing your order for 


fingerlings or large fish) to stock your preserve, 
let us quote you prices. Safe delflvery guar- 
anteed. SANDWICH TROUT CO., Sandwich, Mass. 
WISH TO BUY Small-mouth Bass to stock a stream in 


big bass, but will 
refer bass grown in 




















thern New Jersey. Please write, 
M. ELLSWORTH, 

123 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
pel WILD RABBITS.—Cottontails for sale. Order 
quickly. 
tf E,. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
LIVE HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES.—Best fresh- 


caught birds, delivered free New York, arrival alive guar- 
anteed by Wild & Geflugelpark, Bruck a/d L. Austria. 


Hunting Without a Gun, 


By Rowland E. Robinson. With 
Robinson. 











And other papers. 
illustrations from drawings by Rachael 
Price, $2.00. 

This is a collection of ee pers on different themes con- 
tributed to Forest AND STREAM and other publications, 
and now for the first time brought together. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Pigeon Shooting 
By CAPT. A. W. MONEY 


A standard book on the sport by a 
recognized expert, covering all phases of 
live-bird and clay-pigeon shooting with 
much that is of value to every man who 
wishes to be complete master of his gun. 

Covers osition, guns, ammunition, 
handling, sighting, field shooting, trigger 
pulls, technique and practice. This book 
will soon be out of print. Listed to sell 
at $1. Our price, while they last, 


75 cents, postpaid 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





Kenne: Speciai. 


Ads under this head, 10 cents per line of 8 words, or 
“6 words in capitals. No advertisement of less than three 
lines accepted. Cash must accompany order. 


For Sale.—A number of well trained Setters, Pointers 


and Hounds, also some good youngsters. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 


uail, woodcock and snipe. 


Will train your dog on 
ADDIE, Doniphan, Mo. 


Terms reasonable. LOCH 


No better stock in the West. 
Sire, Water King; dam, 
» Emmetsburg, Ia. 27 


Chesapeake Pups for sale. 
Fifteen to twenty-five - dollars. 
Brown Juda. P. S. BROWN 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS.—Trained Bear, Deer, Fox 
and Wolf Hounds, also pups. Forty page highly illus- 
trated catalogers four-cent stamp 

ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 








FOR SALE. 
Pointers or Cocker Spaniels, all ages, in various colors, 
ready for imenetiey shipment. Breeding perenynatee 
MIDKIFF KENNELS, Dallas, 


FOR SALE.—English Setter Dog, 6 years old, Pedi- 
greed, white and lemon; trained on partridge and *cock; 
some quail experience; nice natural retriever. A bargain. 
96 C. T. BROCKEL, Main St., Danbury, Conn. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If so 
send for list and ea i. all varieties. Always on hand. 


KENNELS, 
$5 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











ASK FOR 


SPRATT’S 
DOG CAKES 


AVOID SWEETENED, ‘SOFT OR 
MEDICATED Foops, w hich cause 
indigestion, loss of coat and 
many other evils. 

Send stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture,”’ 
which contains much valuable 
information. . 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and Chief Offices at Newark, N. J. Depots at San Francisco, Cal., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio; Montreal, Can. Res. Supts at Boston, Mass. ; 
and Chicago, Ill. Factories also in London, England, and Berlin, Germany. 


FOR BLACK TONGUE 
IN DOGS 


GLOVER’S IMPERIAL REMEDY 


The only thing that has met and mastered the trouble, 
Price, 50 cents per Bottle. 
Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers. 

Book on Dog Diseases. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
118 West Slst Street. New York City. 


KENNEL LEDGER 


Complete, Compact, Pocket Size. 











Specially arranged according to the directions of an 
experienced kennel manager. Full = headings for 
receipts, experience, data, etc. Ruled pages. Memoranda 
spaces. The'most complete and handy small kennel 
record yet devised. Smooth, heavy paper, 100 pages, 
6%4x4. Cloth covers. 


7 


Postpaid, 80 cents. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 








Sam Lovel’s Camps. 


A Sequel’ to “Uncle Lisha’s ee 
Robinson. Cloth. Price, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


By Rowland E 





Gas Engines and Launches. 


Their as Types and Management. 
K. Grain 
Bh most practical book for the man or boy who owns 
lans to own a small power boat. It is motor launch 
engine information boiled down and simplified for 
busy people, and Tio line of it is valuable. Cloth, 122 
pages. ostpaid, 


FOREST ao ‘STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


By Francis 


Taridermiste. 


J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


ee 


ons manufacturer of — ores - ete. cole ge a" 
acturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. inds 0! 
69 Canal 





heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 
Street, New York. 
Please mention “Forest and Stream.” 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, Antlers, 
etc, Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and Fish, and all 
kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND. 


TAXIDERMIST, 


A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and Deer 
heads. Call and examine work. 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Tel. 4205 Chelsea. Near 18th St. NEW YORK 


FRED SAUTER 


Established 1860. 
NATURALIST and TAXIDERMIST 
42 Bleecker Street New York City 


I have on hand the largest assortment in America of 
Imported and Domestic orns, Antlers, Heads, Skins, 
Rugs, Fish and Game Birds on Panels, and Animals, 
singly and in groups. Skins tanned and made into rugs. 
All work guaranteed moth-proof. Agent for Konrad 
Schauer, Mombasa, British East Africa. 











Property for Sale. 


FO 
About 4,000 acres of as valuable gunning lands for wild- 
fowl, such as snipe, ducks, geese and swans, as there 
are in the South, situated in Currituck Sound, in Curri- 
tuck County, N. C., adjoining the ducking grounds of 
the Currituck Shooting Club and the Narrows Island 
Club, known as the Josephus Baum marshes and gun- 
ning lands, which have been leased for the last 40 years 
to the Palmer Island Club and Northern’ sportsmen. 
For terms and particulars apply to Dr. J. C. Baum, 
Poplar Branch, N. C., or E. M. Baum, Attorney at Law, 
Norfolk, Va. tf 


The Story of the Indian. 


By George Bird Grinnell, author of 
Stories,” “‘Blackfoot Lodge Tales,” etc. 
Price, $1.50. 

Contents: His Home. Recreations. A Marriage. 
Subsistence. His Hunting. The War Trail. Fortunes 
of War. Prairie Battlefields. Implements and Indus- 
tries. Man and Nature. His Creation. The World of 
the Dead. , Pawnee Religion. The Old Faith and the 
New. The Coming of the White Man. The North 
A\mericans—Yesterday and To-day. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


HITTING vs. MISSING. 


By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”). Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Hammond enjoys among his field companions the 
repute of being an unusually good shot, and one who is 
particularly successful in that most difficult branch of 
upland shooting, the pursuit of the ruffed grouse, or 
partridge. This prompted the suggestion that he should 
write down for others an exposition of the methods by 
which his skill was acquired. The Tesult is this original 
manual of “Hitting vs. —— We term it original, 
because, as the chapters will show, the author was self- 
taught; the expedients and devices adopted and the 
forms of practice followed were his own. is then may 
be termed the Hammond system of shooting; and gs it 
was successful in his own experience, Some here set forth 
cae and intelligently, it will prove net 
with ethers. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 








“Pawnee Hero 
12mo. Cloth. 















ANOTHER 
RECORD 


for the 


FRANCOTTE GUN 


101 Straight 
at the N. Y. A. C. Traps 
December 3, 1910. 





















“Some weeks ago I purchased one of your guns 
second hand, which is one of the finest specimens 
of the gunmaker’s art Ihave ever seen. It is in splen- 

did condition, I have critically compared this gun with 
W. R.’s, J. L. & S.’s and W. & C. S. guns selling at 

400 dollars and upwards, and the balance is in favor of the 

Greener as regards material, workmanship and balance. I 

have owned oan Coal before this, have owned and used many 
guns of English and American make, and consider yours far superior 

to any other.”"—J. H. H.B., Lynn, Mass., U.S. A. 11-7-06 
Send for price list and booklet “The World’s Views on 

Greener Guns.” 
W. W. GREENER, Gunmaker, 68 Haymarket, London 
Works: Birmingham, England 
W. W. Greener, 44 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
W. W. Greener, 63-65 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Can. 




























































Von Lengerke @ Detmold 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 25d @ 24th Streets ~ New Yerk City, N. Y. 



















The “Game Laws in Brief” 


gives all the fish and game Amer ican D uck Shooting 


laws of the United States — a a 
and Canada. It is complete No single gunner, however wide his experience, has himself 
covered the whole broad field of duck shooting, and none knows 
and so accurate that the so much about the sport that there is nothing left for him to 
learn. Each one may acquire a vast amount of novel informa- 
editor can afford to pay a tion by reading this complete and most interesting book. It 
reward for an error found describes; with a portrait, every species of duck, goose and . 
swan known to North America; tells of the various methods of 
in it. “If the Brief says capturing each, the guns, ammunition, loads, decoys and boats 
” used in the sport, and gives the best account ever published of 
so, you may depend on it. the retrieving Chesapeake Bay Dog. 
Sold by all dealers. Price About 600 pages, 58 portraits of fowl, 8 full-page plates, 
3 and many vignette head and _tail pieces by ‘Wilmot. Townsend. 
twenty-five cents. :: 3: :: Price, library edition, $3.50. 


ARR IE a FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 127 Franklin Street, New York 
127 Franklin ‘Street, New York. 









